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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate,  ff  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  teUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter .  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  iheg  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  (hen  he  may  go  onfearless.-—Dz  !•  oe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  LAND. 

To  tho  Devon  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  addressed  some  remarks 
on  the  foolishness  of  his  political  opponents  in  general, 
and  on  the  Land  Laws  in  particular.  “Not  long  ago,’* 
he  said,  “  a  Cabinet  Minister,  Mr  Bright,  appeared  at 
Birmingham  and  spoke  about  land,  and  he  took  up  his 
old  cry  about  ‘  Free  Trade  in  land.’  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  echo  Free  Trade  all  his  life,  and  so  he 
applied  it  to  the  land.  But  he  was  asked  exactly  what 
he  meant,  as  he  understood  it.  He  said  what  he  meant 
was  that  Government  should  discourage  large  properties 
and  large  farms.  Well,  first  of  all,”  said  the  Duke, 
“  that  is  not  Free  Trade  in  land,  but  restriction  of 
trade;  obviously  that  is  so.”  And  the  “  leading  journal,” 
glad  to  find  the  Duke  on  its  side  in  that  Conservative 
reaction  of  thought  which  is  fast  becoming  a  Conser¬ 
vative  helter-skelter,  confirms  him.  “As  the  Duke  states, 
this  is  restriction,  not  freedom  of  trade.  .  .  What  a  com- 
^rt  it  18  to^  light  upon  a  man 

who  thinks  for  himself!  The  satisfaction  of  listening  to 
him  is  as  precious  as  it  is  rare.  Out  he  steps,  firm,  keen 
and  courageous,  and  we  know  at  once  we  shall  enjoy  a 
genuine  exposition  of  original  opinion.”  The  promotion 
of  a  new  favourite  to  the  pedestal  in  Printing-house 
Yard  should  be  duly  noted  as  a  sign  of  the  times; 
because  if  the  “leading  journal”  sets  its  seal  upon  a 
man,  and  if  that  man  says  such  and  such  a  thing,  then 
undoubtedly  such  aud  such  a  thing  must  become  the 
creed  of  vast  numbers  of  Englishmen.  Even  the  Solicitor- 
General  is  thrown  over  to  make  room  for  the  Duke.  The 
latter  “had  very  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Mr 
Bright’s  nebulous  suggestions,  and  he  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  criticise  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  language.  .  . 
To  speak  the  truth.  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  very 
little  more  definite  in  what  he  said  than  Mr  Bright  him¬ 
self.”  Surely  this  is  very  severe  handling  for  the  once 
honoured  Historicus  !  But  the  fetish  that  will  not  hear 
ns  is  cut  up  for  the  fire,  aud  the  fetish  that  is  new- 
painted  we  raise  in  the  old  one’s  stead.  The  Duke  him¬ 
self  hits  hard  at  his  displaced  rival.  “  Leaving  these 
unlearned  men  ”  (Mr  Bright  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bir¬ 
mingham),  “  I  come  to  the  Solicitor-General,  who  has 
also  been  talking  about  land.  What  does  he  tell  us  ? 
Well,  first  of  all  he  demolishes  Mr  Bright  and  views 
such  as  his.  He  says  they  are  unmitigated  nonsense. 
But  he  has  views  of  his  own,  and  those  are  that  we  must 
do  away  with  primogeniture  and  entails.”  Thus  at  last 
we  have  the  chain  complete.  Mr  Bright  chides  the  Duke 
for  helping  to  keep  the  land  locked  up;  the  Duke  chides 
the  Solicitor-General  for  trying  to  find  a  remedy ;  the 
Solicitor-General  chides  Mr  Bright  for  proposing  a  re¬ 
medy  different  from  his  own ;  and  the  leading  journal, 
“  in  its  Clips  and  its  cholers,”  chides  its  old  friend  His¬ 
toricus  on  the  bidding  of  its  new  friend  the  Duke. 

Meantime  the  bone  of  contention  slips  out  of  sight, 
buried  under  the  dust  of  the  conflict.  For  when  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  declares  that  the  discouragement  of 
enormous  holdings  by  Government,  would  not  promote 


Free  Trade  in  land,  and  when  the  leading  journal  backs 
up  this  assertion  w  ith  its  excequatur,  no  one  will  accuse 
them  of  arguing  above  the  level  of  their  hearers’  intel¬ 
lects.  Not  Free  Trade,  but  restriction  of  trade,  we  are 
told,  would  result  from  sucb  measures  as  Parliament 
might  be  induced  to  pass  for  the  discouragement  of  largo 
estates  and  of  large  farms.  Let  us  pull  tho  whole  thing 
to  pieces,  and  see  what  is  hidden  under  his  Grace’s 
assertion.  The  only  discouragements,  we  presume, 
which  Parliament  could  be  got  to  sanction  would  be  (1) 
the  facilitation  of  sale  and  transfer,  by  means  of  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  conveyancing  laws ;  (2)  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  tenant-right,  in  order  that  the  small  farmers 
might  be  at  least  on  as  secure  a  footing  as  the  large 
farmers,  and  that  all  alike  might  have  security  for  the 
profits  of  their  own  labour  and  capital ;  (3)  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  of  entail,  so  that  there  should  be  no  lock¬ 
ing  up  of  land  beyond  a  single  generation — nor  even  for 
a  single  generation  by  means  of  an  irreversible  legal 
document ;  (4)  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
so  that  in  case  of  intestacy  the  next-of-kin  should  share 
every  species  of  the  dead  man’s  property — or,  at  all 
events,  his  land — in  an  order  and  proportion  to  be 
determined  by  legal  definition;  (5)  ibe  compi^sprr 
sale  by  Government  of  the  land  which  is  now,  or  which 
might  hereafter  come  to  be,  at  its  disposal,  subject  of 
course  to  a  plan  carefully  devised,  say,  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  and  sanctioned  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
Houses  (0) — in  order  to  make  the  latter  measure  really 
serviceable  to  the  commonalty — a  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  to  individuals,  consisting  of  a  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  “auction-price”  of  the  land  sold:  which 
proportion  might  readily  be  calculated  in  such  a  manner 
[  that  the  State,  having  absolute  security  for  its  invest- 
!  ment,  should  also  receive  a  fair  interest  on  the  money 
laid  out. 

If  we  have  failed  to  enumerate  any  further  provisions 
which  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader,  we  believe 
that  we  have  at  all  events  stated  those  which  are  most 
frequently  and  confidently  recommended  by  Radical 
statesmen,  and  which  w'ould,  we  feel  assured,  leave  the 
landowners  safe  in  the  possession  of  their  remaining 
privileges  for  at  least  another  century.  And  they  will 
agree  w'ith  us  that  the  promise  of  a  century’s  immunity 
from  change  is  as  much  as  any  tottering  institution  can 
now  expect.  Beyond  doubt,  all  this  would  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  discouragement  of  large  estates.  Of 
large  farms  we  say  nothing  at  present.  The  discourage¬ 
ment  in  question  would  of  cour.se  be  commensurate  with 
the  encouragement  given,  not  merely  to  peasant  pro¬ 
prietorship,  but  also  to  landed  proprietorship  on  the  part 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  above  all  on  the  part  of  far¬ 
mers.  If  the  farmers  had  some  simple  and  easy  method 
of  purchasing  the  land  which  they  farm,  the  greatest 
difficulties  attending  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
would  disappear,  and  one  of  tho  bitterest  stings  of  the 
Game  Laws  would  lie  extracted.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  even  the  mild  solution  of  the  Land  question  which 
is  shadowed  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  will 
appear  to  many  landowners  and  their  advocates  as 
rank  Communism.  Well,  if  we  are  Communists,  this 
is  tho  very  breath  and  brain  of  our  Communism. 
But  from  our  way  of  looking  at  things,  the  Radicals, 
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who  with  soch  inconvenient  persistence  aim  at  improving 
and  expanding  the  laws  of  their  country,  in  order  to 
adapt  them  to  the  ever-growing  necessities  of  the  time, 
are  the  true  “  Conservatives  ”  of  their  day.  By  modify¬ 
ing  institutions  they  conserve  them  from  sudden  and 
total  destruction.  By  insisting  on  immediate  consti¬ 
tutional  reforms  they  stave  off  the  violence  which  would 
otherwise  show  scant  ceremony  in  their  exaction.  By 
demanding,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  the  repeal  of 
great  abuses,  they  mediate  between  the  reactionary  and 
revolutionary  Tories  and  the  progressive  and  eager¬ 
handed  Democracy. 

At  all  events,  it  would  appear  that  the  Duke  of  Somer¬ 
set  had  no  such  strong  and  indisputable  foundation  for 
his  irony  and  his  blame  as  the  Times  is  disposed  to 
admit.  The  “  much  laughter  ”  produced  in  his  Grace’s 
bucolic  audience  was  no  doubt  fairly  earned  by  the 
light  honhomie  of  a  genial  English  nobleman  ;  but  the 
subject  is  one  which  requires  a  more  serious  and 
argumentative  handling  than  it  received  in  the  Devon 
Chamber  of  Agriculture.  To  judge  Mr  Bright,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  his  casual  and  professedly  imperfect  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “  free  land,”  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  veteran  reformer  had  in  those 
few.  words  exhausted  all  that  ho  knew  or  thought  or' 
cared  about  the  subject,  was  an  act  unworthy  of  the 
repute  oven  of  hereditary  statesmanship.  But  leaving 
this  on  one  side — and  passing  over  with  it  the  very  ques¬ 
tionable  taste  of  the  speaker’s  contemptuous  fling  at 
Birmingham — we  would  ask  his  Grace,  and  his  Grace’s 
advocate  the  Times,  whether  the  discouragement  of  large 
estates,  such  as  it  has  been  defined  in  this  article,  would 
be  likely  to  promote  the  freedom  or  the  restriction  of 
trade  in  land  ?  The  question  is  not  one  to  be  easily  dis¬ 
missed.  If  our  contemporary  finds  comfort  in  listening 
to  the  sense  and  originality  of  its  new  oracle,  we  make 
bold  to  say  that  there  are  one  or  two  million  men  in  this 
country  who  find  comfort  in  the  idea  that  such  a  dis¬ 
couragement  would  tend  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
to  the  promotion  of  Free  Trade,  and  in  the  further  idea 
that  the  legal  enactment  of  such  a  discouragement  is  a 
necessity  of  the  immediate  future. 


importance  to  the  snap-vote  which  Monsieur  de  h  ranclien 
carried  on  January  8.  Still,  that  vote  was  instructive 
in  so  far  as  it  showed  that  there  is  a  section  of  the  Right 
which  has  its  particular  views  about  the  procedures 
to  be  employed  for  political  and  social  reaction. 
It  would  be  an  error  of  the  most  ndive  kind  to 
think  that  any  real  community  of  ideas  and  prin¬ 
ciples  exists,  on  the  question  of  municipal  institutions, 
between  what  is  called  the  “light  horse”  brigade  of 
the  Royalist  party,  and  the  democratic  section  of  the 
Assembly.  The  former,  composed  of  Legitimists  of  the 
deepest  dye,  who  hold  the  most  fanatical  belief  in 
seignorial  rights,  are  simply  opposed  to  a  Government 
nomination  of  the  mayors  because  they  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  they  themselves,  under  the  sheltering 
crown  of  the  restored  dynasty,  can  play  at  kings  on  their 
landed  estates  and  influence  communal  representation  in 
various  ways,  not  less  effective  because  not  quite  direct 
and  straightforward.  To  this  proud  aristocracy,  the 
notion  of  a  prefect  meddling  with  everything  all  over  a 
department  is  distasteful  in  the  extreme.  A  prefect  is 
very  frequently  a  “  low-born  ”  person  who  has  vrorked 
up  his  way  by  strict  adherence  to  the  bureaucratic 
interest,  and  who  is  fond  of  avenging  his  slavish  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  ruling  power  in  the  capital  by  giving 
himself  the  airs  of  a  pasha  in  a  province.  Now,  the 
men  of  the  **  light  horse  ”  brigade  want  to  be  pashas 
themselves.  They  yearn  for  a  return  of  the  time  when 
they  could  lord  it  in  the  provinces  as  their  ancestors 
did  before  the  ambitious  ministers  of  despotic  monarchs 
had  levelled  down  the  territorial  nobility  to  the  position 
of  mere  aristocratic  hangers-on  at  Court.  Hence  they 
are  averse,  these  modern  Marquis  de  Carabas,  to  a 
measure  which  would  vest  too  much  local  power  in  a 
Government  prefect  whose  continual  endeavour  it  is  to* 
make  up  for  his  deficient  weight  in  the  social  scale  by 
the  assumption  of  a  superior  mien  even  in  presence  of 
august  beings  that  boast  of  true  blue  blood. 

However,  the  small  riot  within  this  reactionary  camp 
has  been  quelled  quickly  enough.  A  sudden  thought 
struck  the  dissentients,  and  they  once  more  swore  eternal 
friendship  to  their  former  leader.  They  could  not  afford 
to  let  the  Republican  party  gather  fresh  hope  from  the 
spectacle  of  a  continued  split  among  its  enemies.  Per¬ 
haps  the  mutineers  of  the  Carabas  type  were  also  over¬ 
come  by  an  uneasy  feeling  that  any  lasting  dissensions 
between  the  component  parts  of  the  majority  might 
ripen  in  Marshal  MacMahon  such  a  contempt  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  forms  of  government  as  to  make  him  follow  the 
example  just  given  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
This  danger,  in  fact,  is  not  to  be  underrated,  and  only 
so  far  can  it  be  said  that  the  recent  Parliamentary  and 
Ministerial  crisis  at  Versailles  had  any  real  significance. 
The  Assembly  being  very  nearly  divided  into  Monarchists 
and  Republicans  of  various  shades,  all  internal  quarrels 
among  the  numerically  not  over-strong  majority  are 
apt  to  bring  the  military  force  into  greater  prominence. 
It  would  be  different  if  a  man  of  civilian  position  and 
temperament  were  at  the  head  of  the  State.  In  that 
case,  the  internecine  warfare  between  the  Monarchists 
might  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  Republicans.  But  with  a 
Marshal  at  the  head  of  the  administration  and  the 
army,  there  is  great  risk,  under  such  circumstances,  of  a 
coup  being  struck  by  him  in  a  manner  disconcerting 
both  the  Republican  cause  and  the  game  of  the  Royalist 
Parliamentarians.  MacMahon,  the  servant  of  what  had 
until  now  been  the  majority,  might,  if  that  majority  gave 
way,  suddenly  declare  himself  master,  and  then  there 
would  not  any  longer  bo  a  possibility  of  regulating  or 
even  of  calculating  his  course.  The  lightest- headed  men 


THE  FRENCH  VOTE. 

When  Marshal  MacMahon  was  raised  to  power  on 
May  24,  ho  announced  that  his  Government  was  destined 
to  restore  “  moral  order.”  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
Ministry  to  that  effect  was  the  famous  Beule  circular, 
addressed  to  the  prefects,  which  gave  them  instructions 
for  the  corruption  of  the  press.  Since  then  the  so-called 
“  President  of  the  Republic  ”  has  received  a  fixed  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  Royalist  majority  at  Versailles  for 
carrying  on  a  seven  years’  war  against  Democracy.  Of 
this  task  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  formerly  a  stickler  for 
Communal  self-government,  and  his  associates  in  the 
Cabinet,  endeavour  to  acquit  themselves,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  by  presenting,  in  the  name  of  the 
Marshal,  a  series  of  Bills  calculated  to  destroy  all 
municipal  independence ;  to  render  the  representation 
of  the  progressive  elements  of  the  nation  a  mere 
farce ;  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  that 
Royal  family  which  has  been  over  and  over  ejected 
in  both  its  branches — in  1792,  1830,  and  1848.  The 
probability  is  that  by  such  strange  attempts  at  creating 
“  moral  order,”  the  seeds  will  bo  sown  for  a  new 
revolutionary  strife. 

In  the  best  regulated  conspiracies  against  freedom,  an 
unforeseen  hitch  sometimes  occurs  :  and  this  has  been 
the  case  when  that  model  parliamentarian  who  pulls  the 
wires  of  the  reactionary  majority  proposed  to  convert 
the  mayors  of  the  30,000  communes  into  simple  nominees 
of  the  governmental  prefects.  At  the  first  blush,  most 
men  would  have  thought  that  the  “  Mayors  Bill  ”  would 
be  accepted  by  all  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Bonapartists, 
and  Ultramontanes,  with  a  touching  unanimity.  Un¬ 
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of  the  light  horse  brigade  could  not  but  awake  to  the 
imminence  of  this  danj^er  if  they  were  to  refuse  a  vote 
of  confidence  to  the  Cabinet  w’hich  had  given  in  its 
resignation,  and  so  the  reactionary  baiser  Lamourette  was 
duly  enacted  witliout  loss  of  time. 

The  spectacle  before  us  is,  therefore,  once  more  the 
same.  The  edifice  of  Monarchical  restoration  is  gradually 
being  raised  within  the  Assembly,  on  a  plan  devised 
by  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  The  declaration  which  that 
Minister  made,  immediately  before  the  vote  of  confidence 
was  given,  shows  plainly  to  every  one  who  understands 
the  import  of  omissions  in  expression,  that  Marshal 
MacMahon  and  his  Cabinet  have  not  the  slightest  in¬ 
tention  of  founding  a  “  Conservative  Republic,”  but 
that  their  aim  and  end  is  to  re-erect  a  throne.  M. 
Picard  might  have  spared  himself  the  pains  of  trying  to 
extract  from  the  cold  but  crafty  Chief  of  the  Cabinet 
any  Republican  profession.  These  tactics,  though  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  slight  satirical  hit,  do  not  penetrate  the 
armour  of  the  Duke,  who  protects  himself  with  the  triple 
brass  of  diplomatic  reserve,  of  reliance  upon  the  Monar¬ 
chical  party  in  the  Assembly,  and  of  a  significant  hint 
at  the  armed  power  which  stands  behind  it.  But  in 
saying  that  “  Marshal  MacMahon’s  Government  was  a 
truce  of  parties,  as  far  as  parties  would  allow  it  to  be  a 
trucef'  the  Minister  forgot  that  a  section  of  his  own  fol¬ 
lowers  had  just  committed  an  act  which,  if  repeated, 
would  scarcely  impress  “  the  soldier  whose  sword  upholds 
the  laws  of  the  country  ”  with  any  great  respect  for  the 
very  majority  which  had  nominated  him.  Altogether, 
the  rhetorical  figure  about  the  sword  upholding  the  laws 
of  the  country  was  not  a  happy  one  for  a  wise  parlia¬ 
mentarian.  The  law  which  is  stuck  on  the  top  of  a 
sword  easily  gets  pierced  by  the  point  of  that  weapon. 

In  the  midst  of  this  sad  and  confused  state  of  political 
affairs  in  France,  the  speech  recently  made  by  General 
Ladmirault,  the  Governor  of  Paris,  to  the  assembled 
officers  of  the  army,  reads  like  a  sorry  rodomontade. 
After  having  congratulated  them  on  their  wonderful 
successes  against  the  Commune,  this  choleric  captain 
concluded  with  the  following  words  : — “  But  you  have 
not  only  to  maintain  order  at  home ;  you  have  also,  each 
in  his  own  sphere,  to  work  for  a  reorganisation  of  the 
army,  so  as  to  render  to  France  her  position  in  Europe, 
and  to  restore  to  her  the  supremacy  ichich  she  must  exercise. 
The  country  counts  on  you  for  attaining  that  end !  ”  It 
would  be  mere  waste  of  words  to  discuss  this  pitiable 
braggadocio.  Its  only  effect  can  be  to  give  the  enemies 
of  freedom  in  France  and  elsewhere  a  pretext  for 
measures  hostile  to  popular  progress.  But  if  the  words 
which  the  Governor  of  Paris  is  allowed,  under  Marshal 
MacMahon,  to  address  to  the  officers,  were  ever  attempted 
to  bo  converted  into  a  fact,  the  result  would  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  be  not  merely  another  terrible  defeat,  but  the  com¬ 
plete  disintegration  of  France — a  disintegration  which, 
after  such  a  renewed  military  collapse,  would  be  effected 
by  forces  that  came  up  to  the  surface  for  a  short  time 
already  towards  the  end  of  the  last  war. 

Karl  Blind. 


SCOTLAND  versus  IRELAND. 

The  electors  of  Edinburgh  have  of  late  been  excep¬ 
tionally  favoured  in  the  way  of  public  speaking.  If  they 
have  not  exactly  heard  both  sides  of  an  important 
Imperial  question,  they  have  heard  the  two  cries  of 
“  Justice  to  Scotland  ”  and  “  Justice  to  Ireland  ”  shouted 
and  explained  by  the  typical  Scotch  and  the  typical 
Irish  member,  Mr  Duncan  McLaren  and  Mr  Isaac 
Butt.  Mr  ^IcLaren,  fighting  for  the  favour  of  his  con¬ 
stituents,  who  have  declared  that  they  have  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  because  he  has  not  the  courage  to  support 
the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  endeavoured  to  make  a  point  by  in¬ 
dicting  the  Government  for  favouritism  towards  Ireland 
on  the  one  hand  and  oppression  of  Scotland  on  the  other. 
Mr  Butt  followed  Mr  McLaren,  and  accepting  Mr 
McLaren’s  facts  and  figures,  or  at  least  the  majority  of 


them,  utilised  them  as  a  justification  for  Home  Rule. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  both  Mr  McLaren 
and  Mr  Butt. 

Mr  McLaren’s  statement  is  perfectly  true,  that  while 
Scotland  with  three  millions  and  a-half  of  population 
contributes  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  7,300,000Z.,  or 
423.  a  head,  Ireland  with  a  population  of  more  than  five 
millions  contributes  only  6,100,000Z.,  or  238.  a  head  ; 
and  it  is  not  less  true,  that,  in  spite  of  this,  Ireland  gets 
much  more  back  from  the  Exchequer  for  police,  Uni¬ 
versity  Education,  common  schools,  prisons,  and  other 
public  establishments.  But  then  what  does  this  prove 
but  that,  as  Mr  Butt  maintains,  Ireland  is  so  im¬ 
poverished  that  her  five-and-a-half  millions  of  people 
do  not  consume  as  much  of  excisable  and  customable 
articles  as  the  three-and-a-half  millions  of  Scotland  ? 
Nor  will  the  argument  which  the  Times  uses  against 
Mr  McLaren,  that  the  people  of  England  pay  at  a  higher 
rate  into  the  national  exchequer  than  the  people  of 
Scotland,  namely,  4Cs.  a  head,  avail  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
troverting  Mr  Butt.  The  truth  simply  is  that  England’s 
right  to  keep  Ireland  is  that  of  conquest ;  and  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  she  should  pay  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  her  own  supremacy,  if,  indeed,  she  is  not 
returning  to  Ireland  a  portion  of  what,  by  centuries  of 
oppression,  she  extorted  from  that  unfortunate  country* 
As  for  Scotland,  there  is  a  historical  justice  in  her 
assisting  to  bear  the  burdens  of  England.  Although 
she  did  not  help  her  powerful  southern  neighbour  to 
accomplish  the  actual  conquest  of  Ireland,  she  has  always 
aided  and  abetted  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  and  political 
oppression.  From  the  day  when  the  Scots,  having 
successfully  vindicated  by  the  sword,  against  Charles  I., 
their  right  to  worship  in  their  own  particular  fashion, 
supplied  that  hapless  monarch  with  funds  to  suppress 
the  attempt  of  the  Irish  to  vindicate  the  same  right,  to 
the  present  time,  when,  having  succeeded  in  getting  the 
national  schools  handed  over  to  their  own  Presbyterian 
parsons  by  their  Education  Act,  they  hold  up  their  hands 
in  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  principle  being  extended 
to  Ireland,  and  education  there  entrusted  to  the  priests, 
Scotland  has  been  even  less  merciful  to  Ireland  than 
her  original  conqueror.  The  less,  therefore,  Scotland, 
through  her  leading  representative  the  member  for 
Edinburgh,  says  on  the  subject  of  her  grievances  as 
compared  with  Ireland,  the  better.  Mr  McLaren  was 
also  singularly  unfortunate  in  selecting  as  one  of  the 
proofs  of  Imperial  favouritism  towards  Ireland  the  fact 
that  so  much  money  is  given  for  the  support  of  the  Irish 
police.  Mr  Butt  was  able  very  easily  to  retort,  that  that 
sum  Ireland  would  very  gladly  do  without,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  if  England  were  not  to 
pay  for  the  means  by  which  she  keeps  Ireland  attached 
to  her. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  mainly  to  the 
vacillating  policy  of  the  Government,  which  gave  it  a 
shock  last  year  from  which  it  will  never  recover,  the 
Home  Rule  movement  must  assume  dimensions  which 
will  force  the  attention  of  both  Liberals  and  Conserva¬ 
tives  to  it  during  the  coming  Session.  Now  that  Ultra- 
montanes  and  Home  Rulers  have  united  their  forces,  the 
whole  Irish  vote  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  Already,  at  the 
command  of  Mr  Butt.  And  it  would  be  worse  than  idle 
to  disguise  the  fact  that,  unless  we  remove  the  last  relics 
of  Protestant  and  English  supremacy ;  unless  we  remove, 
in  particular,  those  agents  in  the  British  coercion  of 
Ireland  whose  business  is  euphoniously  stated  to  be  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  we  shall  have  either  to  concede 
Home  Rule,  or  see  “  veiled  rebellion  ”  converted  into 
open  insurrection.  On  this  point  the  Scotch  have 
absolutely  no  right  to  speak,  at  least  on  the  side  of 
England;  for  their  whole  history,  since  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland  wero  united  in  the  person 
of  James  I.,  shows  them  holding  out  to  England  the 
alternative  of  granting  her  demands,  or  of  submitting 
to  Home  Rule,  or  of  separation.  And,  at  the  present 
moment,  Scotland  is  free,  powerful,  and  prosperous, 
while  Ireland  is  impoverished  and  enslaved ;  not  because 
in  the  past  her  cause  was  juster,  but  because  she  had  the 
stronger  arm.  W.  W. 
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i  due  to  the  early  perception  by  a  few  of  a  situation  which 
PARTY  ORGANISATION  IN  AMERICA.  I  now  recognised  by  n.  majority  of  the  people.  The 
The  course  of  events  in  the  United  States  since  the  revelations  of  the  extent  to  which  the  party  holding 
last  Presidential  contest  has  sufficiently  proved  that  the  ascendency  in  the  Union  it  had  saved  has  been  corrupted 
phenomena  which  then  occurred  were  significant  of  by  its  later  but  now  preponderating  admixtures,  have 
forces  at  work  of  a  much  more  important  character  than  startled  and,  indeed,  scandalised  the  people,  and  all 
was  generally  supposed.  Those  who  nominated  and  signs  now  point  to  a  recasting  of  the  political  forces, 
supported  Mr  Greeley  in  opposition  to  President  Grant,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  utmost  importance.  In 
the  regular  nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  were  re-  the  eflTort  which  was  made  at  the  last  Presidential  struggle 
garded  as  “  Adullamites,”  and  their  opponents — secure  failure  was  inevitable,  because  the  public  mind  was  not 
of  the  election  of  their  candidate,  in  whose  continuance  yet  sufficiently  awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis 
through  a  second  term  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  office-  to  supply  adequate  moral  force  to  the  movement.  Ihe 
holders  under  him  were  interested — deemed  it  sufficient  discontented  Republicans  wore  among  the  best  men  in 
to  meet  the  opposing  principles  with  gibes,  and  apply  the  nation,  but  they  found  the  masses  as  yet  preserving 
to  the  dissatisfied  the  Bo-peep  policy  of  letting  them  an  almost  superstitions  confidence  in  the  party  which 
alone  until  they  should  all  come  home.  But  it  is  plain  had  gained  such  renown,  and  could  show  so  proud  a 
that  few  public  men  in  the  United  States  believe  that  if  trophy  as  the  emancipation  of  an  oppressed  race.  1  he 
the  contest  could  now  recur,  it  would  be  with  the  same  dissentients  were  therefore  compelled  to  ally  themselves 
result.  The  dissatisfaction  which  was  then  manifested  with  the  shattered  elements  of  the  old  Democratic — ?.c., 
w'ith  the  existing  Republican  organisation  has  been  ex-  pro-slavery — party,  which  was  willing  to  hide  its  cloven 
tended  to  a  startling  extent  by  the  manifold  evidences  ;  foot  temporarily,  with  the  hope  of  dividing  the  opposing 
that  the  party  has  been  seriously  corrupted  by  its  long  |  ranks,  and  thereby  grasping  the  sceptre  once  more.  The 
lease  of  unchecked  supremacy.  Before  the  grass  had  i  willingness,  however,  of  these  old  enemies  to  accept  the 
grown  upon  Horace  Greeley’s  grave, — the  grave  of  as  !  watchw’ord  and  the  leadership  of  the  veteran  Abolitionist, 
honest  and  faithful  a  man  as  ever  lived, — the  Credit  Mo-  i  Horace  Greeley,  was  so  suspicious  that  the  people  shrank 
bilier  investigations,  the  vote  by  which  the  Congress-  1  back,  and  the  efibrt  to  form  a  new  and  living  party 
men  largely  increased  their  own  salaries  and  doubled  became  abortive  at  that  time  for  want  of  solid  elements, 
that  of  the  President,  and  on  top  of  these  a  serious  I  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Democracy,  as  it  still 
financial  crisis,  mainly  due  to  the  policy  of  inflation  and  i  persists  in  gravely  calling  itself,  has  justified  this  popular 
other  administrative  mismanagements,  had  convinced  !  suspicion.  The  honest  masses  have  more  reason  than 
the  people  that  the  ruling  party  had  been  not  only  1  ever  before  to  say,  Non  tali  auxilio.  No  sooner  had  the 
pursued  but  overtaken  by  the  Nemesis  of  success.  !  present  Congress  met  in'December  than  this  party  nomi- 
So  long  as  that  party  was  a  minority  struggling  ,  nated  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr 
against  a  great  injustice,  it  comprised  the  best  men  I  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York,  -whose  claims  to  that 
in  the  nation,  and  there  was  no  temptation  held  out  |  position  are  well  indicated  in  the  observation  of  an 
to  other  and  baser  elements  to  enter  it.  But  so  American  editor,  that  the  nomination  took  place  on  the 
soon  as  the  institution^  of  slavery,  opposition  to  which  same  day  that  Mr  Tweed  was  sent  to  the  Penitentiary, 
constituted  its  raison  d'etre^  had  outlawed  itself  by  an  During  many  years  the  two  men  have  been  intimate 
act  of  war  against  the  National  Government,  this  political  partners  ;  and  whether  the  task  before  them  was 
minority  was  transformed  to  a  majority,  and  speedily  to  mob  an  Abolitionist  or  to  make  a  “  grab  ”  at  the 
became  dominant  as  the  bulwark  of  ’the  Union.  United  States’  treasury,  or  that  of  New  York,  they  were 
Its^  opponents — the  self-styled  Democracy — continued  never  known  to  be  separated  until  the  cruel  divorce 
their  hereditary  complicity  wdth  slavery  even  after  it  effected  by  an  eccentric  jury.  The  support  gained  in 
had  become  the  enemy  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  Congress  by  Fernando  Wood,  though  ridiculously  weak, 
the  honest  hearts  of  the  nation  marshalled  themselves  serves  to  show  that  those  who  desire  a  purifying  reform 
at  once  under  the  Republican  banner.  But,  unhappily,  of  American  politics  can  never  again  look  to  the  men 
such  a  political  juncture  ofl’ered  too  great  inducements  who  had  the  efirontery  to  propose  him  for  aid  in  any 
and  facilities  for  a  like  marshalling  in  the  same  ranks  honest  work. 

of  those  whose  only  principle  is.  to  be  on  the  winning  ■  But  the  liberation  of  the  discontented  Republicans 
side.  A  good  deal  of  rather  thoughtless  enthusiasm  |  from  all  suspicion  of  complicity  with  that  doomed  poli- 
greeted  these  gentlemen  the  ever  strong  upon  the  j  tical  element  has  already  proved  a  source  of  strength, 
stronger  side— as  they  came  forward  with  profuse  i  It  has  been  simultaneous  with  a  movement  in  the  West 
patriotism  offering  for  the  service  of  freedom  the  j  which  no  statesman  can  fail  to  respect  and  no  politician 
weapons  with  which  they  had  so  long  assailed  it.  They  |  venture  to  despise.  Indeed,  the  most  salient  feature  by 
were  not  only  welcomed,  but  in  many  cases  given  pre-  |  far  in  American  politics  is  the  stirring  of  novel  forces  in 
cedence  over  the  lifelong  friends  of  liberty  in  dealing  !  the  West.  The  present  party  organisations  are  products 
with  the  new  situation  that  had  arisen.  There  may  i  of  the  Eastern  States.  They  were  formed  before  the 
have  been  some  prudent  anti-slavery  men,  with  long  |  power  of  the  West  was  consolidated,  and  its  interests 
memories  and  long  heads,  who  doubted  whether  a  life  w'ere  but  little  regarded  in  them.  But  that  section  has 
passed  in  devotion  to  the  extension  of  slavery  was  the  now  become  assured  of  its  power.  It  represents  the 
r  ^  for  leadership  under  the  regime  great  agricultural  interest  and  the  expansive  force  of  the 

of  liberty ;  but  their  misgivings  w'ere  drowned  in  the  nation ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  addressing 
sounds  of  applause  w’hich  attended  the  eleventh-hour  itself  to  great  questions  affecting  free  trade  and  consti- 
labourers  as  they  hastened  to  the  vineyard  they  had  pre-  tutional  development  show’s  that  its  intellectual  progress 
vicmsly  abandoned  to  the  faithful  few.  has  been  co-ordinate  with  its  gigantic  numerical  growth. 

The  slavery  question  having  passed  away,  it  was  found  It  is  there  that  dissatisfaction  w’ith  existing  party  or- 
that  the  men  who  had  founded  the  Republican  party,  and  ganisations  has  assumed  the  most  important  dimensions, 
served  in  it  with  an  eye  single  to  the  great  cause  wliich  and  it  has  already  taken  steps  w’hich  warrant  the  belief 
had  called  it  into  existence,  were  now  occupying  second-  that  the  next  Presidential  struggle  will  occur  under 
ary  places.  I  heir  old  foes  had  entered  into  their  labours,  totally  new  conditions.  ' 

claiming  the  laurels  of  their  success,  and  prepared  to  These  circumstances  have  invested  with  unusual  in- 
r^p  the  material  rewards  of  the  same  to  the  last  grain,  terest  the  senatorial  contest  which  has  iust  terminated 
Up  to  this  time  the  world  has  looked  in  vain  to  see  any  in  the  Legislature  of  California.  In  obedience  to  an  over- 
old  and  tried  champion  of  freedom  officially  called  to  whelming  demand  of  the  people,  the  name  of  Governor 
aid  in  developing  and  securing  that  freedom  after  it  has  Booth  was  proposed  to  that  body  to  represent  the  State 
been  won.  And  the  result  has  been  very  similar  to  that  in  the  National  Senate.  This  gentleman  was  admittedly 
decline  of  ^^o^lo  enthusiasm  and  public  spirit  which  the  ablest  statesman  and  the  most  cultivated  man  in 
Washington  deplored  immediately  after  the  war  which  California,  but  he  had  shown  a  remorseless  hostility  to 
secured  the  national  independence.  the  plundering  schemes  of  Railway  Rings,”  one  of 

1  ho  nomination  of  Mr  Greeley  seems  to  have  been  whose  centres  is  at  San  Francisco ;  and  because  these 
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schemers  had  long  been  receiving  aid  and  comfort  from 
Republican  officials,  he  refused  persistently  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  allegiance  to  that  or  any  other  party.  Governor 
Booth  was  consequently  met  by  an  opposition  embittered 
by  the  perception  that  the  contest  was  but  the  first 
of  a  series  in  the  West  which  involved  the  strength  of 
the  old  party  organisation.  Having  been  chosen  in  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  he  was  “  bracketed  ”  in  the 
other,  but  on  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  he  w’as  elected. 
“  This,”  says  the  New  York  Tribune^  “  will  be  hailed  by 
the  new  party  in  California ;  it  will  send  to  the  Senate 
the  first  man  chosen  by  any  of  the  new  political  organi¬ 
sations,  and  it  will  add  to  that  body  a  man  who  has 
developed  fine  intellectual  powers,  flawless  iategrity  of 
character,  and  rare  courage.” 

Even  in  more  stationary  countries  than  the  United 
States  it  has  been  shown  that  good  laws  may  serve  evil 
ends,  through  being  given  for  administration  into  the 
hands  of  their  foes  instead  of  their  friends ;  and  in  a 
young  nation  requiring  great  flexibility  of  legislation 
the  peril  from  this  source  is,  perhaps,  enhanced.  The 
stern  demand  of  the  West  is  for  a  purer  practical 
administration  of  the  Government  in  directions  where 
mere  laws  can  do  but  little  without  honest  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men  to  represent  them.  The  demand  falls  upon  a 
nation  startled  at  finding  the  offices  of  the  country 
turned  into  a  machinery  for  interfering  with  the  legiti¬ 
mate  self-government  of  States,  the  civil  service  into  a 
coinage  for  rewarding  partisans.  It  falls  upon  a  people 
pained  by  events  which  have  also  grieved  the  friends  of 
popular  government  throughout  the  world  ;  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  without  profound  interest  that  such  friends  of 
America  in  other  countries  will  note  the  signs  that  the 
real  tissues  of  that  nation  have  by  no  means  been 
affected  by  the  faithlessness  of  any  party ;  w'hilst  the 
imprisonment  of  the  whilom  monarch  of  New  York, 
and  the  enforced  repeal  of  the  “  Salary  Grab,”  will  be 
regarded  as  indications  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  fairly  paused  amid  their  absorbing  business 
to  bestow  upon  political  affairs  that  scrutinising  atten¬ 
tion,  the  comparative  want  of  which  hitherto  has  been 
unquestionably  the  sleep  that  enabled  the  enemy  to  sow 
his  tares.  Moncube  D.  Conway. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

In  our  rapid  ascent  of  recent  years  up  the  steeps  of 
thought,  we  have  scarcely  found  leisure  as  yet  to  notice 
how  greatly  changed,  from  our  new  standpoint,  is  the 
aspect  of  the  relationship  of  Man  with  the  lower  animals. 
From  the  old  point  of  view,  the  brutes  were  separated 
from  us  by  a  clearly-defined  and  ineffaceable  line  of  de¬ 
marcation.  Their  origin,  nature,  and  destiny  were  each 
and  all  different  from,  and  opposite  to,  ours.  They  were 
created  to  serve  us,  as  the  sun  and  moon  were  made  to 
regulate  our  day  and  night ;  and,  if  God  had  “  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  upon  earth,”  He  had  by  no 
means  so  made  the  tribes  of  four-footed  beasts  and 
feathered  fowl.  The  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  fashioned 
our  ance.stor  Adam  directly  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground  ;  had  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  mysterious  I 
Breath  of  Life ;  and  through  long  ages  He  had  conducted 
the  education  of  our  race  by  audible,  visible,  and  tangible 
interpositions  of  omnipotence.  Finally,  for  our  greatly 
honoured  kind  His  Son  had  worn  the  thenceforth 
doubly  sacred  form  of  humanity,  and  His  co-partner  from 
eternity  had  expired  upon  a  cross  to  procure  our  re¬ 
demption.  All  this  being  so,  death  could  be  for  us, 
immortal  sons  of  God,  nothing  but  the  shuffiing  off  of  a 
muddy  vesture  of  decay,  leaving  us  free  to  enter  a 
loftier  and  a  happier  w’orld.  With  the  brutes,  how¬ 
ever,  all  this  great  scheme  was  entirely  unconcerned. 
No  breath  of  divine  life  had  been  breathed  into 
their  nostrils,  and  for  them  there  was  no  miracu¬ 
lous  instruction,  no  redemption,  and  no  immortality. 
Death,  which  admitted  us  to  a  higher  existence,  was 
believed  to  be  no  less  certainly  for  them  the  port-  | 
cullis  cutting  off  life  and  consciousness  for  ever ;  and  > 
from  this  proposition,  by  a  singular  process,  was  deduced  [ 


the  corollary  that  we  were  morally  at  liberty,  not  only 
to  kill  them  when  needful  for  our  food  or  safety  (a  mere 
law  of  necessity  outside  of  morals,  of  which  there  can 
be  no  rational  dispute),  but  to  plague  and  torture  them 
to  gratify  our  most  trivial  caprice.  Such  was  the  old 
idea  of  the  relationship  between  our  lordly  race  and  our 
fellow-tenants  of  the  globe ;  and  the  logical  outcome  of 
it,  though  by  degrees  modified  by  the  tender  spirit  of 
Christianity,  especially  in  Protestant  countries,*  may 
still  be  plainly  seen  all  over  Catholic  Europe,  where  the 
reply,  “  Non  e  Cristiano,”  settles  every  appeal  for  pity  to 
horse  or  dog,  and  where,  very  recently,  the  present 
benevolent  Pope  answered  an  application  ’  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  inaugurate  a  society  for  the  protection  of  ani¬ 
mals  by  the  formal  (of  course,  infallible)  dictum,  that 
**  Man  owed  no  duty  to  the  brutes,”  aud  that  it  was  a 
theological  error  ”  to  suppose  him  to  do  so. 

How  widely  diverse,  how  infinitely  more  interesting 
is  the  view  which  modern  science  has  revealed  to  us  of 
the  real  bond  between  us  and  the  thousand  tribes  of 
earth'and  air !  Essentially  of  the  same  physical  nature, 
having  the  same  corporeal  pains  and  pleasures,  the  same 
diseases,  and  oven  the  same  natural  passions,  we  know 
ourselves  now  to  be  literally  of  their  kin,  sprung  from  a 
common  ancestry,  and  eveti  bearing  in  our  frames,  before 
and  after  birth,  the  yet  uneffaced  traces  of  our  original 
stock.  The  finger  of  science  points  with  unerring  cer¬ 
tainty  to  a  time  when  our  dwarfish  and  hirsute  fore¬ 
fathers  were  scarcely  distinguishable  by  any  glory  of 
manhood  from  their  giant  contemporaries  of  the  forest 
and  the  cave ;  and  to  a  yet  remoter  time,  when  their  pro¬ 
genitors  again  were  simple  beasts  of  the  earth — less 
intelligent  and  gentle,  doubtless,  by  far  than  many  of 
those  who  now  surround  us.  Instead,  then,  of  an  im¬ 
passable  gulf  such  as  the  old  theology  placed  between  us 
and  the  dog  or  the  horse,  all  we  recognise  now  is  a  gradual 
sloping  ascent  from  the  creatures  in  whom  reason, 
memory,  and  affection  have  barely  commenced  to  work, 
up  to  the  creature  in  whom  they  have  so  far  advanced  as 
to  lift  him  upon  the  plane  whereon  abstract  thought  is 
practicable,  the  doors  of  religion  open,  and  moral  obli¬ 
gations  hold  sway.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  sharp 
line  between  us,  there  follows  an  effacement  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  antithesis  in  our  destiny,  and  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum 
of  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of  moral  responsibility  on  the 
frontier  of  humanity.  Whatever  may  bo  the  nature  of 
the  mysterious  vital  principle — whether,  as  some  of  us 
hold,  it  be  b, product  which  must  needs  expire  at  death  like 
the  music  of  the  shattered  lute,  or,  as  others  of  us  trust, 
it  be  a  cause  which  will  survive  the  body  it  drew  from  the 
elements,  in  either  case  there  arises  a  presumption  that, 
as  it  shall  be  for  the  higher  being  either  annihilation  or 
immortality,  so  also  will  it  be  for  the  lower,  as  far  down 
the  ranks  of  existence  as  intelligence,  consciousness,  or 
aught  which  constitutes  individuality  may  be  found. 
Having  passed  out  of  the  world  of  miracle  and  come 
under  the  reign  of  law,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
therein  there  is  only  “  one  law  for  the  rich  and  for  the 
poor.”  But,  however  this  may  prove  to  be,  among  the 
awful  and  impenetrable 

Shadows  which  lie  beneath 
The  wide  winding  caves  of  the  peopled  tomb, 

and  however,  yet  again,  we  may  differ  concerning  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  Supreme  Power  reigning 
alike  over  man  and  brute,  our  relationship  towards  the 
lower  animals  is  almost  equally  morally  affecting,  which¬ 
ever  way  we  regard  it.  If  some  of  us  believe  that  we 
and  they  dwell  together  now  in  a  world  whose  ultimate 
cause  is  the  “  unknown  and  the  unknowable ;  ”  and 
others  amongst  us  believe  that  every  creature  lives 
under  the  loving  care  of  a  beneficent  and  Supreme  Will, 
surely  each  must  find  in  his  creed  something  to 
move  his  heart  to  sympathy?  To  the  first,  it  ought 
to  be  a  motive  for  fellow-feeling  and  pity,  that  we 
and  those  poor  patient  companions  alike  are  exposed 
shelterless  upon  this  raft  of  a  shipwrecked  universe, 
driven  havenless  over  a  sea  on  whose  waters  no  sunlight 

*  For  the  superior  mercifulness  of  Protestant  nations  see 
‘  European  Morals,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  187. 
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of  morning  shall  ever  play,  and  in  whose  unfathomable 
depths  we  shall  all  shortly  sink  to  rise  never  more  while 
the  heavens  endure.  To  the  second,  it  is  a  claim  of  in¬ 
expressible  tenderness  (one  which,  we  believe,  rarely 
fails  to  meet  response)  that  the  beasts  and  birds  are  fel¬ 
low  creatures  of  the  same  good  Father  in  Heaven,  differ¬ 
ing  from  us  chiefly  in  this,  that  we  alone  have  found  a 
voice  to  praise  Him  in  the  Temple  of  Nature,  and  that 
we  alone  have  need  to  ask  forgiveness  for  breaking  His 
laws.  Surely  then  it  may  be  hop^  that,  ere  long,  when  the 
true  conception  of  our  relationship  to  the  lower  animals 
has  had  time  to  take  possession  of  our  minds,  some  new 
sense  of  our  obligations  as  regards  them  will  arise  to 
correspond  therewith  ?  It  is  needless,  in  face  of  such 
an  appeal  as  their  newly-found  relationship  makes,  to 
discuss  the  different  theories  of  the  origin  and  sanction 
of  ethics.  We  are  concerned  with  the  simplest  of  all 
problems,  which  every  system  hitherto  recognised  must 
solve  alike ;  namely,  the  treatment  of  creatures  who, 
like  the  babes  of  our  own  race,  are  of  our  blood,  are 
sentient  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  lie  altogether  at  our 
mercy.  If  a  Theist  should  say  that  such  creatures  are 
too  far  beneath  him  to  have  any  claims  on  him  what¬ 
soever,  and  that  he  may  torture  them  at  his  pleasure, 
how,  then,  shall  he  dare  to  hope  that  he  has  any  claims 
upon  God,  or  presume  to  reject  as  unworthy  of  Him  the 
old  hideous  doctrine  that  He  may  hereafter  send  “  one  to 
heaven  and  one  to  hell,  all  for  His  glory  ?  **  If  an  Atheist 
say  the  same,  then  how  and  where  will  he  limit  his  pre¬ 
tended  right  to  sacrifice  the  weak  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  strong  ?  Will  it  be  at  the  torture  of  the  Negro,  the 
idiot,  the  infant,  the  ignorant  peasant,  the  feeble  woman, 
or,  perchance,  of  the  man  who  has  not  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a  great  modem  philosopher  ?  As  there  is  no  line 
whereat  duty  may  be  supposed  to  end  and  lawlessness  to 
become  lawful,  the  vaunted  champion  of  free-thought 
will  be  found  to  have  introduced  into  the  world  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  tyranny  more  cruel  and  far-reaching  than  Eastern 
despot  or  Western  persecutor  ever  dreamed — in  short, 
to  have  rescinded  all  heathen  and  Christian  morality  in 
favour  of  le  droit  du  plus  fort. 

Pius  IX.  may  be  forgiven  for  affirming  that  “Man 
owes  no  duty  to  the  brutes  ;  ”  but  when  a  disciple  of  Evo¬ 
lution  affirms  that  they  have  no  rights  as  opposed  to  us, 
he  practically  justifies  every  wrong  ever  committed  by 
a  superior  race,  tribe,  class,  or  sex  against  its  inferior  ; 
while  he  outrages  those  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  com¬ 
passion  for  weakness  and  suffering  whose  growth  in  our 
time  as  compared  to  former  centuries  is,  after  all,  a 
loftier  and  diviner  progress  than  any  achievements  of 
mechanical  skill  or  of  scientific  discovery. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


MARAT. 

When  Lamartine  was  taken  to  task  for  making  some 
statement  about  Dantou  which  he  could  not  prove,  he 
replied,  “  J’accuse  Danton  sans  preuves  par  co  besoin 
honnete  de  trouver  nn  criminal  pour  personnifier  en  lui 
Thorreur  du  crime.”  For  Lamartine  some  allowance 
must  be  made,  his  incapacity  for  distinguishing,  even  in 
events  which  had  passed  under  his  own  eyes,  between 
what  he  had  seen  and  what  ,  he  had  wished  to  see, 
amounting  often  to  positive  hallucination.  But  it 
is  well  that  honest  folk,  whose  honesty  goes  such 
strange  lengths,  should  not  have  the  writing  of  history 
entirely  to  themselves.  They  should  be  followed  sooner 
or  later  by  writers  who  do  not  first  hate  in  blank,  so  to 
speak,  and  afterwards  look  about  for  a  hateable  name  to 
fill  in,  but  who  are  penetrated  with  the  feeling  that  the 
dead  have  as  much  right  to  scrupulous  justice  as  the 
living,  and  even  more. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  mention  a  name  upon  which 
moi  e  execration  has  been  poured  than  that  of  Jean  Paul 
Marat.  Yet  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  look  closely 
into  his  public  and  private  life  will  find  much  in  both 
the  one  and  the  other  inconsistent  with  the  ideas 
generally  entertained  respecting  him.  If  we  except 
Napoleon  I.,  there  are  perhaps  none  of  the  arch-villains 


of  history  who  are  quite  as  black  as  they  are  painted,  or 
who  have  not  something  to  gain  by  a  careful  sifting  of 
the  legend  attached  to  their  names.  Marat  has  very  9| 
much  to  gain  by  such  an  examination;  not  indeed, 
in  my  opinion,  that  he  can  occupy  an  enviable 
or  creditable  place  in  history,  when  all  has  been 
said,  but  because  his  memory  has  always  laboured  under 
charges  for  which  there  is  no  foundation,  while  his  m 
merits,  for  merits  he  had,  have  received  no  recognition,  f  | 
The  elaborate  and  interesting  work  of  M.  Bougeart,  f  ^ 
founded  on  the  materials  so  laboriously  accumulated  by 
M.  Chevremont,  now  affords  to  every  one  an  opportunity  « 
of  judging  for  himself  how  far  the  usual  language  of  the 
historians  can  be  justified.  Although  it  has  been  published  S  I 
nine  year^  it  is,  I  believe,  almost  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  I  have  often  wished  that  some  competent  person 
would  make  English  readers  acquainted  with  its  results.  I 
With  the  reputation  of  individuals,  unless  they  are  of  | 
the  highest  order  of  politicians,  history  is  not  very  much  | 
concerned.  But  there  is  more  at  stake  here  than  the  ^ 
reputation  of  Marat.  We  need  to  know  what  there  was  | 
to  justify,  or  at  all  events  to  account  for,  the  respect  and  j 
regard  which  he  obtained  from  the  people  of  Paris,  sen-  | 
timents  which  it  has  never  evinced  towards  any  one  | 
entirely  unworthy  of  them.  f 

This  “  besoin  honnete  ”  has  at  last  been  satisfied  for  | 
English  readers  by  Mr  Bowen-Graves  in  the  current  ^ 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv.  The  highest  credit  is 
due  to  him,  not  only  for  the  industry  and  ability,  but  for  t 
the  courage  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  His  T ; 
article  is  no  mere  echo  of  M.  Bougeart,  but,  so  far  as  t 
within  such  narrow  limits  was  possible,  is  a  confirmation, 
after  independent  research,  of  many  of  that  writer’s  con¬ 
clusions.  No  impartial  person  can  read  it  without  being 
satisfied  that  the  various  historians  of  the  Revolution 
have  one  and  all  been  guilty  of  inventing  or  repeating 
many  gross  falsehoods  about  Marat.  Let  us  take  an 
example.  Unquestionably  nothing  has  been  supposed 
to  be  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  or  has  contri¬ 
buted  so  much  to  make  him  odious,  as  the  cold 
precision  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  fixed  the 
number  of  executions  necessary  to  save  France. 

“  Two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  aristocrat  heads,’^  > 
says  Mr  Carlyle,  “that  is  the  precisest  calculation, 
though  one  would  not  stand  on  a  few  hundreds ;  yet  we 
never  rise  as  high  as  the  round  three  hundred  thousand.’^ 
Michelet  is  even  more  circumstantial.  “  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  Marat  limited  himself,  I  know  not  why, 
to  the  trifling  figure  of  273,000  heads.”  Most  people  will  I 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  neither  the  one  npr  the  other  J 
of  these  numbers  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Marat’s 
writings.  He  always  uses  round  numbers,  and  with  a 
variation  and  vagueness  which  shows  that  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  loosely  and  without  any  calculation.  Such  language 
is,  of  course,  highly  condemnable,  even  if  it  is  not  meant 
seriously ;  but  there  is  gross  injustice  in  representing  it 
as  peculiar  to  Marat.  As  Mr  Bowen-Graves  observes, 
ho  is  mild  in  comparison  with  loyalist  journalists  of  the 
same  date,  or  indeed,  he  might  have  added,  of  later  dates. 
During  the  second  siege  of  Paris,  in  1871,  we  find  the 
Figaro  demanding  that  “  all  the  Commune,  all  the 
journalists  who  have  taken  its  side,  all  the  Polish 
Generals  and  their  staffs,  and  all  the  colonels  of  the 
National  Guard,  shall  be  publicly  shot  in  the  Champ-de- 
Mars.”  And  when  the  slaughter  had  actually  surpassed 
all  that  the  wildest  imagination  had  pictured  as  possible, 
the  cry  was  still  for  more  blood  : — “  Forty  thousand 
Communists  only  have  been  killed ;  why  have  the  other 
60,000  escaped  military  justice  ?  ”  *  “  There  shall  be  but 
one  end  for  them  all — death.”  For  weeks  the  same 
sort  of  language  was  to  be  read  every  day.  It  was 
reserved  for  an  English  journal  to  advocate  the  vivisec¬ 
tion  of  prisoners  of  war.  “We  are  deliberately  of 
opinion  that  hanging  is  too  good  a  death  for  such 
villains  to  die,  and  if  medical  science  could  be  advanced 
by  operating  upon  the  living  bodies  of  the  malefactors 
who  have  crucified  their  country,  we  at  least  should 
find  no  fault  with  the  experiment”  (Naval  and  Military 
Gazette,  May  27,  1871).  Savagery  on  both  sides !  it 
will  be  said.  Very  good ;  but  until  I  hear  that  the 
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writers  of  the  Figaro  and  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette 
are  excluded  from  respectable  society,  I  shall  persist  in 
holding  that  the  author  of  the  Ami  du  Peuple  has  had 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  reprobation. 

Again,  to  the  question  who  were  most  responsible  for 
the  Heign  of  Terror,  nine  out  of  ten  fairly  educated 
Englishmen  would,  if  I  am  not  ^  listaken,  answer  Robes* 
pierre  and  Marat.  With  regard  to  the  first,  in  my 
opinion,  they  would  not  be  wrong.  But  the  second  was 
assassinated  on  July  13,  1793;  while  the  laws  inau¬ 
gurating  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  not  passed  till  the 
beginning  of  the  following  September.  The  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal,  it  is  true,  had  been  decreed  in  March  ; 
but  up  to  the  time  of  Marat’s  death  it  had,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  Girondins,  been  very  inactive,  only 
thirty- three  persons  having  been  sent  to  the  scaffold  in 
those  four  months. 

It  is  a  small  matter,  but  why  does  Mr  Carlyle  persist 
in  calling  Marat  “  Horse-leech,”  and  describe  him  as 
“  redolent  of  horse-drugs  ”  ?  Does  he  really  suppose 
that  medecin  des  ecuries  is  the  French  for  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  and  that  the  Count  of  Artois  promoted  to  the  post 
of  “  Physician  of  his  body-guards  ”  the  man  who  had 
begun  by  drenching  his  horses  ?  Or  is  it  “  par  ce  besoin 
honnete  ”  of  drawing  a  striking  caricature  that  he  robs 
him  of  a  title  which  was  never  questioned  by  his  most 
hostile  contemporaries  ? 

Mr  Bowen- Graves  labours  to  exonerate  Marat  from 
any  special  responsibility  for  the  September  massacres. 
In  this  I  think  he  is  not  successful.  I  entirely  agree 
with  his  judgment  upon  the  massacres  themselves'.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  judgment  pronounced  long  ago,  with  much 
insight  and  courage,  by  Mr  Carlyle.  Paris  was  mad 
with  terror.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  Germans 
would  be  at  her  gates  within  a  week.  The  prisons  were 
crowded  with  members  of  the  party  who  had  invited 
the  invaders,  and  who  were  already  triumphing  without 
concealment  in  the  near  prospect  of  a  terrible  vengeance 
on  the  revolutionists.  We  know  from  the  threats  of  the 
aristocrats  then,  and  from  the  deeds  of  their  descendants 
since,  what  sort  of  treatment  Paris  had  to  expect.  When, 
therefore,  a  small  band  of  furious  men  rushed  on  the 
prisons,  no  one  in  Paris  raised  a  finger  to  save  the  pri¬ 
soners,  for  there  was  none,  outside  the  Royalist  party, 
who  did  not  think  that  they  richly  deserved  death.  All 
officials,  from  the  Girondin  ministry  downwards,  shut 
their  eyes.  The  fifty  thousand  National  Guards,  many 
of  whom  were  actually  under  arms,  stood  aside.  That 
they  did  not  care  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood  is 
evident.  That  they  loathed  the  butchers  in  the  same  way 
that  we  loathe  the  professional  hangman  is  probable ; 
but  none  of  them  had  a  right  to  turn  round  a  week  after¬ 
wards,  as  the  Girondins  did,  and  attempt  to  fasten  the 
exclusive  responsibility  for  the  deed  on  their  political 
opponents,  or  on  any  particular  officials.  The  virtuous 
Roland  and  his  friends  showed  no  great  displeasure  at 
the  slaughter,  until  they  found  that  Robespierre  had  been 
slyly  manoeuvring  to  get  them  included  in  it.  Their 
journalist,  Gorsas,  even  applauded  it  at  first ;  for  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  if  Paris  were  captured,  they 
were  even  more  certain  of  the  gallows  than  a  Robes¬ 
pierre  or  a  Marat.  Doubtless  there  were  degrees  of 
responsibility.  The  Municipal  Comite  de  Surveil¬ 
lance,  of  which  Marat  was  a  member,  is  accused  of 
organising  the  massacre.  This,  however,  has  never 
been  proved,  and  Mortimer-Ternaux,  with  all  his 
parade  of  evidence,  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  was. 
But  we  know  from  Marat’s  own  statement  that  when  the 
massacres  had  begun  the  Committee  exerted  itself  to 
separate  the  ordinary  criminals  from  the  political  pri¬ 
soners,  nor  does  he  pretend  that  any  remonstrance  was 
made  against  the  slaughter  of  the  latter.  The  butchers, 
therefore,  might  fairly  infer  that  their  proceedings  were 
sanctioned  by  the  municipality.  Moreover,  the  famous 
circular  of  September  3rd  justifies  what  had  been  done; 
and  Marat  in  his  journal,  while  disclaiming  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  any  share  in  “the  disastrous  event,” 
speaks  of  it  as  an  “  operation  malheureusement  trop 
necessaire.”  It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  contend 
that  Marat’s  responsibility  was  no  greater  than  that  of 


the  public  generally.  M.  Bougcart,  in  fact,  gives  up 
the  attempt,  and  falls  back  on  the  Jacobinical  maxim, 
Salua  populi  auprema  lex — a  rule  which  may  have  its  ad¬ 
vantages  if  populus  be  taken  to  include  posterity, 
but  which  is  terribly  deceptive  and  dangerous  if  applied 
to  the  apparent  necessities  of  the  existing  generation. 

Marat  may  claim  to  have  rendered  one  great  service 
to  his  country,  which  may  be  set  against  much  that  was 
mischievous,  much  that  was  criminal,  in  his  career.  The 
removal  of  the  Girondins  from  the  Convention,  June 
2,  1793,  was  due  mainly  to  his  energy.  Danton’s 
generous  soul  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  reconciliation. 
Robespierre,  with  his  “  insurrection  morale,”  was  wasting 
precious  moments — “  willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to 
strike.”  Marat  and  the  Commune  cut  the  knot  and 
saved  France. 

The  explanation  of  Marat’s  popularity  is  to  be  found 
in  his  courage,  his  incorruptibility,  his  disdain  of  place 
and  profit,  and  above  all,  as  Mr  Bowen-Graves  eloquently 
shows,  in  his  deep  and  passionate  sympathy  with  misery 
in  all  its  forms.  The  political  phase  of  tbo  Revolution 
had  still  forty  years  to  run  before  it  could  begin  to  pass 
into  the  social  phase.  To  call  Marat  a  socialist  is  there¬ 
fore  misleading.  Even  if  he  had  thought  out  social 
problems  in  a  systematic  way  he  would  not  have  found 
the  working  class  at  that  time  prepared  to  concentrate 
its  attention  on  them.  But  its  enthusiasm  for  the  man 
who  pitied  its  suffering  and  deliberately  shared  its  pri¬ 
vations  was  a  plain  sign  that  the  last  word  of  the 
Revolution  had  not  been  spoken  in  the  Constitution 
of  ’93  any  more  than  in  that  of  ’91 ;  and  when  Marat 
and  Bab^uf  had  threshed  out  the  chaff  of  the  Contrat 
Social,  the  way  was  cleared  for  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  and 
other  theorists  of  the  present  century,  whoso  methods 
and  doctrines,  one-sided  and  incomplete  as  they  were, 
did  for  the  most  part  contain  each  its  grain  of  truth,  and 
have  therefore  been  less  barren  of  useful  result  than  the 
destructive  metaphysics  of  Rousseau. 

E.  S.  Beeslt. 


CASTELAR  AND  FIGUERAS. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the* 
men  who  have  just  risen  to  power  in  Spain  is  first  to 
throw  a  glance  at  those  who  have  departed.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  their  programmes,  their  characters,  and  their 
previous  careers,  will  probably  best  show  what  are  the 
chances  of  Spain  in  the  future.  Of  the  two  men  whose 
names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  one  withdrew 
from  power  last  summer ;  but  I  have  seen  them  at  work 
together,  and  to  my  mind  they  throw  light  upon  each 
other. 

Castelar  and  Figueras  became  connected  early  in  their 
life,  having  worked  band  in  hand  in  favour  of  the  Re¬ 
public  since  1840.  The  only  difference  was  that 
Figueras,  being  a  Catalan,  was  doing  his  work  chiefly  in 
Catalonia,  while  Castelar  was  in  Madrid  as  Professor  of 
History  and  Rhetoric  at  the  University.  The  political 
notoriety  of  the  fallen  Dictator  began,  however,  only  in 
1856,  when  he  was  editor  of  a  paper  called  La  Demo- 
craciay  a  journal  fiercely  at  war  with  another  Democratic 
paper.  La  Diacuaion,  edited  by  Don  Nicolas  Rivero.  In 
April,  1856,  Castelar  published  in  his  journal  a  violent 
article  against  Isabella  under  the  heading  of  “  FI  Faago^' 
(the  Gift),  and  the  Government,  not  satisfied  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  author  before  the  tribunals,  insisted  unon  his 
being  dismissed  from  his  professorship.  Senor  Montal- 
van,  the  Rector  of  the  University,  replied  that  the 
offences  for  which  the  professors  could  be  dismissed 
were  enumerated  in  the  code,  and  that  Senor  Castelar  s 
offence  could  not  be  brought  under  any  of  the  paragraphs. 
The  Government,  growing  savage,  dismissed  Montalvan 
himself;  the  students  got  up  a  serenade  in  his  honour, 
the  police  interfered,  troops  were  brought  out,  a  general 
row  ensued  in  Madrid,  and  several  people  were  killed  in 
the  streets.  To  Englishmen  and  Americans  Don  Emilio 
Castelar  became  known  chiefly  through  his  writing 
without  knowing  a  single  word  of  English,  bo  it  re¬ 
marked  by  the  way — in  the  Fortnightly  Il€Vieu%  and 
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some  of  the  American  periodicals,  on  snbjects  connected 
with  the  Eepnblican  movement  in  Europe.  These 
articles  were  written  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into 
English,  I  believe,  by  some  gentlemen  at  the  American 
Legation.  As  a  poet  of  considerable  ability,  Castelar 
was  early  known  throughout  his  country.  His  more 
recent  career  as  deputy,  orator,  minister,  and  dictator, 
is  fully  known  in  England. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief  spread  in  England  that. 
Castelar  was  the  man  of  the  Republican  party,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  frequently  but  the 
mouth-piece  of  his  friend  Don  Estanislao  Figueras,  a 
man  of  incomparably  more  knowledge,  more  statesman¬ 
like  capacities,  and  a  more  practical  turn  of  mind.  But 
Senor  Figueras  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  great  ora¬ 
torical  gifts  of  his  friend  Don  Emilio,  and  consequently 
when  they  sat  together  as  deputies,  whenever  there  was 
a  necessity  of  mastering  the  Assembly  by  means  of 
impassioned  eloquence,  Figueras  pushed  Castelar  forward, 
the  speeches  often  having  been  prepared  in  concert 
on  the  previous  day.  But  the  extempore  retorts  of  a 
business-like  nature,  not  necessarily  implying  much 
rhetoiic,  Figueras  as  a  rule  reserved  to  himself.  Un¬ 
happily  the  late  President  of  the  Oohierno  de  la  Bepublica 
is  a  man  of  weak  health.  He  frequently  spits  blood 
when  hard  pressed  by  work,  and  is  besides  a  man  of 
that  cast  of  character  to  which  the  late  Mr  J.  S.  Mill 
belonged ;  personal  grief  intensely  affects  the  whole  of 
bis  being  and  absorbs  for  a  long  time  all  other  feelings 
and  thoughts.  In  April  last,  a  few  days  before  the  coup 
(Vetat  of  the  23rd,  Senor  Figueras  lost  his  wife,  and  his 
grief  was  so  intense  that  when  I  saw  him  about  three 
weeks  later  he  spoke  as  a  man  who  had  perfectly  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  his  post  as  soon  as  it  was  in  any 
way  possible,  and  even  to  leave  the  country.  He  was 
quite  ill  then,  and  departed  soon  afterward  to  a  Pyrenean 
w’atoring-place,  a  circumstance  which  caused  his  enemies 
to  spread  the  absurd  rumour  that  he  had  taken  to 
flight. 

The  political  opinions  of  the  two  friends  are — or  at 
least  were  when  I  knew  them — almost  identical. 
Figueras,  however,  is  possessed  of  a  considerably  greater 
self-command,  while  Castelar  was  rather  apt  to  whip 
himself  into  passion  by  means  of  his  own  rhetoric,  as  a 
lion  is  supposed  to  do  with  his  tail.  The  opinions  of 
Senor  Figueras  will  perhaps  be  best  shown  if  given  in 
his  own  words,  which  I  put  down  on  the  very  day  I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him  after  the  close  of  the 
general  elections  in  May  last : — 

The  representatives  of  Conservative  opinions  are  acting  in  the 
most  foolish  and  unpatriotic  manner.  They  seem  to  have  learned 
nothing  from  past  experience.  It  was  at  ail  times  the  strategy  of 
the  Conservative  opposition  in  this  country  to  create  a  vacuum 
around  the  Liberal  party  in  power,  and  the  invariable  result  was 
that  when  that  power  fell  it  >vas  to  make  room  not  for  those  who 
created  the  vacuum,  but  for  a  party  still  more  advanced  than 
that  which  was  overthrown.  By  creating  such  a  vacuum  around 
u«  the  Conservatives  will  only  open  the  road  to  the  demagogues. 
While  by  accepting  the  existing  fact  of  the  Spanish  Republic, 
and  by  setting  to  work  on  the  opposition  benches,  they  would 
have  balanced  the  forces  and  have  done  certainly  more  good 
to  the  country  than  they  could  ever  do  in  any  other  position. 

Though  it  is  not  particularly  pleasant  for  a  Republican  to  make 
such  an  avowal,  yet  I  cannot  ’deny  the  fact  that  the  ablest  states¬ 
men  Spain  possesses  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Monarchists.  The  Republican  party  has  still  to  try  its  force  and  to 
show  its  abilities.  As  yet,  neither  have  we  been  organised  nor  have 
we  even  known  each  other.  I  know,  for  instance,  the  Republicans 
of  my  province,  Catalonia,  and  they  know  me,  but  we  know 
.scarcely  anything  about  the  Republicans  of  other  provinces,  nor 
they  of  us. 

The  Conservatives  call  me  demagogue,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  am  no  more  a  demagogue  than  M.  Thiers  or  Mr  Gladstone. 
I  differ  from  them  only  in  my  firm  belief  that  a  Federal  Republic 
is  the  best  fornri  of  government  for  Spain.  But  I  believe  just  as 
firmly  that  a  Federal  Republic  can  be  establi.shed  without  any 
violent  socialistic  theories  being  brought  forward.  So  far,  indeed, 
am  I  and  my  colleagues  from  being  demagogues,  that  it  was  our 
sincere  wish  to  bring  a  hundred  or  so  Conservative  deputies  into 
the  Assembly  to  form  a  sen.siblc  and  ])Ouerful  opposition.  The 
question  was  deliberated  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  whether  we 
should  be  ju.stitied  iii  encouraging  some  of  the  Conservatives  to 
come  forward  at  the  elections  and  in  giving  them  such  support  as 
we  could.  And  if  we  resolved  not  to  do  so,  it  was  only  because 
of  the  unmanageably  hostile  attitude  of  the  Conservatives. 

The  other  day  the  two  Emperors  paying  each  other  compli¬ 
ments  at  ISt  Petersburg  did  our  Minister  at  that  Court  the 


honour  of  talking  to  him.  They  said  they  greatly  desired  that 
safety  and  order  should  be  restored  in  Spain,  and  bloodshed  put  an 
end  to.  The  Minister  answered  them  that  the  Spanish  Governinent 
was  doing  its  best  to  achieve  these  ends.  But  I  said  to  iny  friend 
Senor  Castelar,  on  receiving  his  report  of  that  conversation,  that 
if  I  had  been  in  the  place  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  I  would 
have  answered  their  Imperial  Majesties  that  vve  had  as  much 
safety  and  order  as  ever,  and  that  we  have  had  no  bloodshed  at 
all,  not  even  so  much  as  they  had  the  other  day  at  Frankfort  in 
connection  w'ith  some  beer,  or  as  there  is  always  in  Russia 
whenever  a  dozen  people  assemble  to  discuss  any  public  grievance 
and  whole  Regiments  Are  sent  out  to  restore  order.  My  poor 
friend  Senor  Castelar,  who  is  very  impressionable,  as  ^  you  know, 
is  getting  quite  nervous  under  the  influence  of  the  information 
he  gets  from  our  Ministers  abroad.  It  looks  as  if  w’e  were  going 
to  receive  some  strong-worded  notes  one  of  these  days  on  the 
subject  of  the  word  “  Federal  ”  as  compared  with  “  Conservative,” 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Assembly  will  probably  meet  by  the 
time  we  receive  these  documents. 

In  their  physical  appearance  and  habits  of  life  the  two 
leaders  of  the  Madrid  Federalist  party  are  quite  different. 
Castelar  is  a  man  of  middle  height,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  a  powerful  chest,  with  a  perfectly  bald  bead,  some¬ 
what  narrow  forehead,  and  a  very  thick,  long,  dark 
moustache.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  ho  would  look  re¬ 
markably  well  in  the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  general.  His 
attitudes  are,  I  am  afraid,  always  studied.  He  seems 
always  ready  to  deliver  an  oration,  and  I  never  remem¬ 
ber  having  seen  him  assuming  a  “  stand  at  ease  *’  at¬ 
titude.  He  is  indescribably  amiable  with  everybody,  and 
especially  so  with  literary  men  ;  and  Sefior  Figueras, 
who  has  much  in  himself  of  the  critic  and  satirist, 
laughed  immensely  while  describing  to  me  an  interview 
himself  and  Castelarhad  with  an  American  and  an  English 
journalist  who  could  not  speak  a  single  word  either  of 
Spanish  or  even  French,  while  neither  Castelar  nor 
Figueras  knew  English  ;  so  that  the  mutual  paying  of 
compliments  and  the  “  interviewing  ”  business  proceeded 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  American  dentist,  who 
has  lived  long  in  Madrid,  and  is  quite  a  popular  charac¬ 
ter  there.  And  Figueras  added  that  Castelar  was  quite 
delighted  with  the  meeting,  daring  which  he  had,  it 
appears,  the  greatest  difficulty  to  restrain  himself  from 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

Castelar,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  occupations, 
finds  leisure  and  disposition  to  go  out  into  society ;  at  lea.st 
he  did  so  when  he  was  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  while 
Figueras  goes  to  bed  at  nine  p.m.  and  rises  at  five  a.m. 
The  first  time  I  was  introduced  to  him  was  at  half-past 
six  in  the  morning,  at  his  private  residence  in  Calle  de 
la  Salad.  At  seven  a  m.  he  invariably  left  bis  home  to  go 
to  the  Presidency.  The  simplicity  of  .his  manners,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Castelar,  is  quite  striking.  He 
is  also  much  taller  than  his  friend,  and  must  have  been  a 
very  handsome  man  formerly ;  but  now  he  looks  pale  and 
thin,  and  his  hair  is  turning  grey. 

The  equally  unblemished  reputation  of  both  gentlemen 
is  too  high  to  need  my  adding  here  anything  on  the 
subject,  except,  perhaps,  that  I  never  heard  a  single  word 
detrimental  to  them,  even  from  their  bitterest  enemies,  the 
Carlists  and  the  Intransigentes. 

Azamat  Patuk. 


NOTES  FROM  DORSETSHIRE. 

In  no  county  has  the  movement  among  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  been  of  greater  significance  than  in 
Dorsetshire.  Though  its  wages  have  never  been  lower 
than  those  prevailing  in  certain  parts  of  Somerset, 
Devon,  or  Wilts,  there  has  been  no  county  in  which  the 
almost  hopeless  poverty  of  its  peasants  has  been  so  wide¬ 
spread  and  universal.  Hence  it  is  valuable  to  note  the 
operations  of  the  Union  in  that  district,  and  to  see  how 
far  it  has  at  present  succeeded  in  alleviating  misery,  in 
raising  the  wage-rate,  or  in  otherwise  improving  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people. 

The  Union  was  not  firmly  established  in  Dorsetshire 
until  the  autumn  of  1872,  and  has  not  even  now  extended 
into  many  of  the  outlying  districts,  though  it  appears 
that  its  influence  has  been  indirectly  felt  in  almost  every 
parish.  In  the  autumn  of  1872,  from  laborious  and  care¬ 
ful  inquiries,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
wage  of  the  county,  including  all  legitimate  perquisites 
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at  a  fair  valnation,  did  not  quite  reach  eleven  shillings 
per  week.  At  the  present  time  the  general  estimate 
may  be  placed  from  two  to  three  shillings  higher.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  any  one  living  in  the  county,  or  in 
any  way  accurately  acquainted  with  it,  who  could  deny  in 
sober  earnest  that  the  Union  is  in  the  main  responsible 
for  this  rise.  The  best  possible  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  those  parts  of  the  county  where 
the  Union  has  as  yet  little  or  no  hold,  such  as  the  district 
of  Bridport  and  certain  parishes  in  the  north  of  Dorset, 
are  the  very  places  where  the  wages  are  the  lowest.  I 
have  just  returned  from  spending  a  week  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  the  inquiries  that  I  everywhere  made  clearly 
elicited  that  where  the  men  had  the  courage  to  combine 
and  remain  united,  they  obtained  with  comparative  ease 
an  advance  of  a  shilling  or  two.  The  cases  that  were 
told  me,  in  which  the  men  had  been  reduced  in  the 
autumn,  seemed  invariably  to  occur  where  the  Union 
was  unknown  or  weakest.  Whilst  driving  from  Bland- 
ford  to  Dorset,  I  was  asking  the  different  wages  that 
were  being  paid  upon  the  various  farms  we  were  passing, 
which  I  had  visited  some  ten  months  previously.  The 
only  one  that  I  heard  of  as  being  at  the  same  price  as  in 
February  last  was  a  farm  near -Strickland,  on  which  the 
men  are  receiving  ten  shillings  per  week.  On  the  two 
adjacent  farms  they  are  receiving  thirteen  and  fourteen 
shillings  respectively.  The  men  on  the  low-paid  farm 
have  been  too  timorous  to  join  the  Union,  and  are  thus 
left  in  the  lurch.  The  dry  political  economist,  reflecting 
on  the  reason  of  this  rise,  will  probably  put  it  down  to 
the  migration  and  emigration  that  the  Union  has  set  on 
foot  or  indirectly  fostered  ;  and  doubtless  the  economist 
is  in  a  measure  right.  It  is,  I  believe,  quite  within  the 
mark  to  say  that  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  labourers 
have  permanently  left  the  county  in  the  past  fifteen 
months.  A  certain  per-centage  have  returned,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  they  are  mostly  young  fellows  who  had 
left  their  sweethearts  behind  them.  It  is  a  very  rare 
thing  for  a  labourer  who  has  once  got  clear  of  the 
miseries  of  Dorset  peasant  life  to  have  any  longing  for 
the  place  of  his  birth.  The  indefatigable  district  secre- 
tary,  Mr  Mayor,  has  piles  of  letters  from  migrators  to 
the  north  and  midlands,  that  would  convince  the  most 
sceptical  of  the  delight  and  gratitude  displayed  by  the 
labourers  for  the  greater  comforts  that  are  within  their 
reach  when  once  they  have  left  the  west.  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  arc,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the 
counties  chiefly  favoured  by  the  migrators.  Nor  is  there 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  the  eventual  return  of  any 
considerable  number  of  them,  however  tempting  are 
the  offers  that  the  farmer  in  the  future  may  be  inclined 
o  hold  out ;  for  the  majority  of  them  have  settled  down 
with  their  families  in  permanent  employment,  and  are 
not  merely  engaged  on  temporary  “navvy”  work.  As 
to  foreign  emigration.  New  Zealand  and  Queensland 
have  received  their  fair  quota  from  Dorsetshire,  whilst 
many  of  the  victims  of  Brazilian  knavery  were  unfor¬ 
tunately  drawn  from  the  same  county.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  Brazilian  scheme  was  not  only  unsanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  National  Union,  but  that  it  was  actively 
opposed  by  the  principal  officials  connected  with  the 
Union  in  this  district.  Many  of  the  Brazilian  emigrants 
have  now  returned,  but  their  return  does  not  appear  to 
have  in  the  least  disheartened  intending  emigrants  for 
other  localities,  so  great  is  the  confidence  that  the  la¬ 
bourers  have  in  Mr  Arch  and  his  coadjutors.  Now 
that  Mr  Arch  has  returned  from  Canada  and  reported 
on  the  whole  so  favourably  concerning  its  resources,  the 
men  are  almost  over  anxious  to  leave  at  once  for  its 
shores.  Our  opponents  sneer  at  the  idea  of  10,000  more 
of  our  agricultural  labourers  leaving  their  country  ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  after  a  month’s  organisation, 
r*00  of  these  10,000  would  be  ready  to  come  out  of 
Dorsetshire  alone,  and  follow  Joseph  Arch  wherever  he 
led  them;  During  my  recent  visit,  the  questions  that 
were  on  all  sides  asked  concerning  the  IJnited  States, 
Canada,  and  our  other  colonies,  were  overwhelming,  and 
I  should  be  there  now  if  I  had  consented  to  listen  to  all 
the  details,  or  read  all  the  happy  letters  that  were 


pressed  upon  me  by  the  relatives  of  those  who  had 
already  braved  the  ocean.  Let  mo  tell  you  of  a 
single  instance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  at 
Wimborne  an  old  man  pressed  up  to  shake  me  by  the 
hand,  and  thank  mo  for  having,  when  last  in  the  county, 
urged  his  three  sons  to  emigrate  to  Queensland.  Ho 
had  letters  from  each  of  them,  and,  though  in  different 
situations,  and  only  just  landed,  they  had  all  secured 
places  at  50Z.  a-year,  and  their  board  in  addition.  The 
youngest  of  these  youths,  nineteen  years  of  age,  was 
literally  only  in  receipt  of  eight  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  week  when  he  left  Dorsetshire.  The  gratitude  of 
the  father  for  my  few  words  of  advice  was  over¬ 
whelming.  Rewards  of  this  happy  description  are  the 
common  inheritance  of  “  agitators.” 

And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  this 
large  amount  of  labour,  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  concerned  ?  Why  the  effect  of  it  has  gone  to 
prove  what  every  sound  agriculturalist  well  knows,  from 
Lord  Leicester  down  to  the  humblest  intelligent  peasant, 
that  there  is  no  surplus  labour  in  this  country  if  thorough 
justice  was  done  to  the  land  that  is  even  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  that  Dorsetshire  in  particular  had  not  a  single 
hand  too  many.  In  several  parts  of  the  county  that  I 
might  mention  you  can  see,  with  half  an  eye,  how  field 
after  field  has  been  disgracefully  neglected,  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  this  year’s  corn  crops  in  Dorsetshire 
are  not  much  below  the  average.  !Many  instances  came 
to  my  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  farms  were  under¬ 
manned.  I  will  give  you  an  example  by  way  of  proof. 
Mr  D— — ,  of  Tarrant  Crawford,  farms  900  acres,  and 
he  has  in  bis  employ,  in  addition  to  a  groom  who  looks 
after  the  hunters,  three  men  and  four  boys.  All  this 
emigration  and  migration  from  our  corn-producing 
districts  is  melancholy,  and  many  of  us  would  not  have 
heart  to  persevere  in  it,  if  it  was  not  for  the  conviction 
that  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  bring  our  sluggish 
statesmen  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  our  English 
land  question.  Depend  upon  it  they  will  look  at  it  with 
different  eyes  after  the  expiration  of  another  twelve¬ 
month  or  two. 

The  Union  has  never  had  such  a  firm  hold  on  the 
Dorsetshire  labourers  as  it  has  at  the  present  moment. 
Their  enthusiasm  for  it  is  almost  unbounded.  I  attended 
six  meetings  on  six  suedessive  nights,  at  Blandford,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Weymouth,  Wimborne,  Poole,  and  Waroham,  and 
at  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  there  were  crowded 
audiences,  and  this  notwithstanding  a  charge  for  ad¬ 
mission  of  twopence  per  head,  which  was  made  to  defray 
the  expenses.  At  Blandford,  Dorchester,  and  Wimborne, 
where  the  audiences  were  almost  purely  agricultural 
labourers,  large  numbers  were  turned  away  at  the  doors, 
a  second  meeting  in  the  market-place  having  to  bo 
hastily  organised  at  Wimborne.  Dorsetshire  w’as  the 
first  county  from  which  labourers’  petitions  were  sent  up 
in  support  of  Mr  Trevelyan’s  motion  of  last  session  on 
the  franchise ;  and  their  political  aspirations  are  growing, 
for  they  now  appear  never  to  let  a  meeting  pass  by  without 
a  distinct  declaration  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  manhood 
suffrage.  Irrespective  of  the  effect  that  this  may  have 
on  the  present  or  any  future  ministry,  the  introduction 
of  direct  politics  into  their  meetings  has  a  most  salutary 
effect,  as  a  distinct  educational  process,  not  only  on  the 
men  themselves,  but  on  other  inhabitants  of  the  county 
through  the  reports  that  appear  in  the  local  papers.  I  have 
not  space  to  allude  to  many  of  the  indirect  results 
that  are  so  happily  following  the  introduction  of  the 
Union  into  that  sleepy  county,  a  very  hotbed  of  selfish 
vested- interests ;  but  I  must  just  allude  to  two  matters 
of  special  importance.  One  is  the  mal-administration  pf 
charity  funds  in  out-of-the-way  parishes,  and  the  other 
is  the  inclosure  of  commons  and  strips  of  waste  land. 
Both  these  evils  are  now  receiving  a  distinct  check. 

The  generous  feelings  that  have  so  often  been  noted 
as  one  of  the  results  of  Unionism  are  not  missing  in 
Dorsetshire ;  and  whilst  the  Union  is  responsible  for  the 
originating  of  a  healthy  spirit  of  independence  in  re¬ 
gard  to  “  superiors,”  it  has  also  eugendered  charitable 
instincts  that  have  hitherto  been  dormant,  and  labourers 
in  trouble  now  receive  much  more  of  sympathy  and  real 
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finpport  from  thoir  fellows  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Nor  has  the  higher  rate  of  wages  led  to  any  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  of  drunkenness ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ranks 
of  the  Temperance  party  have  been  much  augmented 
since  the  advent  of  the  Union.  Its  principal  advocates 
are  staunch  Teetotallers ;  and  Dorsetshire  has  set  a  most 
admirable  example  to  other  counties,  where  the  Union 
is  not  nearly  so  firmly  established,  by  having  never  held 
a  single  district  or  branch  meeting  at  a  public-house. 

J.  Charles  Cox. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Conservative  victory  at  Stroud 
and  the  remarkable  manifestation  of  Conservative 
reaction  in  Newcastle,  the  country  has  been  presented 
with  an  unparalleled  display  of  moral  force  by  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  at  Shefifield.  Never  before  have 
the  delegates  of  all  but  a  million  working-men  assembled 
together  in  any  country  for  the  peaceful  discussion  of, 
and  constitutional  agitation  against,  their  grievances. 
The  demonstration  has  been  grand  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word ;  for  it  has  shown  that  Englishmen  have 
thoroughly  learned,  however  unjustly  they  consider 
•themselves  to  be  treated,  the  infallible  arts  of  moral 
warfare.  The  Sheflleld  Congress  represents  probably 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  voting  power  of  England ;  and 
yet  it  was  as  moderate  in  the  formulation  of  its  demands 
as  a  university  debating  society.  When  we  remember 
what  trades  unions  were  even  five  years  ago,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the  democratic  element  in 
.  this  country  holds  the  future  securely  within  its  grasp, 
and  that  the  thousand  and  one  anomalies  of  class  legis¬ 
lation  are  inevitably  doomed. 


Mr  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  in  his  recent  speech  to  his 
constituents,  dwelt  particularly  on  the  policy  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  County  Franchise, — a  question  which  he  has 
almost  made  his  own  within  the  House,  as  Mr  Arch  has 
made  it  his  own  outside.  The  “  leading  journal,”  which 
Las  of  late  applied  itself,  moved  by  desire  of  sympathy, 
to  the  detection  of  political  ennui  amongst  the  younger 
Radicals,  suggests  that  *‘The  only  result  of  such  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr  Trevelyan  ”  (as  to  force  on 
the  immediate  solution  of  this  problem)  would  be 
that,  early  in  life,  with  all  the  world  of  politics  open 
‘to  him,  he  would  condemn  himself  to  one  very  tech¬ 
nical  and  tedious,  and  we  also  think  very  unprofitable, 
speciality.  Nay,  already  the  mischievous  recoil  of  tiie 
project  on  the  projector  is  showing  itself.”  Manifestly 
the  Times  has  no  faith  in  political  enthusiasm,  and  is 
sceptical  of  the  good  effects  of  resolution  and  persever¬ 
ance.  The  great  reforms  which  have  in  times  past  been 
effected  by  dogged  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  were  but 
“  technical  and  tedious  specialities ;  ”  and  a  “  mischievous 
recoil  ”  has  embittered  the  lives  of  men  like  Hume  and 
Cobden  and  Bright.  Probably  enough  the  judgment 
may  be  just;  but  its  very  justice  displays  the  striking 
contrast  which  exists  between  a  Radical  by  conviction 
and  a  Liberal  by  tradition  and  privilege.  There  is  at 
bottom  some  best  principle  and  loftiest  duty  in  politics ; 
and  if  a  man  of  Mr  Trevelyan’s  calibre  has  chosen  to 
embrace  the  duties  and  the  thorns,  ho  will  not  complain 
that  his  critics  should  couch  themselves  on  the  privileges 
and  the  roses. 


On  Tuesday  last  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  after  a  manly 
self-defence  against  the  accusations  of  loosely-writing 
critics,  went  at  some  length  into  the  question  of  our 
national  expenditure,  and  made  some  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  of  economical  reform.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  complete  abolition  of  indirect  taxation  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  strong;  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  put  them 
as  strongly  as  possible.  With  reference  to  the  balance 
of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  which  resolves  itself 
very  approximately  into  a  balance  of  taxation  upon  the 
rich  and  upon  the  poor,  he  said  ; — “  Taking  the  estimate 
of  Mr  Dudley  Baxter,  which  is  the  most  favourable  to 
the  existing  state  of  things,  the  poor  pay  30,000,000/.  of 


taxation,  local  and  imperial,  on  a  very  small  margin  of 
surplus  income  above  that  needed  for  supplying  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life  ;  whereas  the  rich  pay  50,000,000/.  of 
taxation,  local  and  imperial,  on  a  surplus  income  of 
400,000,000/.”  However  cautiously  we  may  approach 
these  figures,  and  however  circumspectly  we  may  build 
upon  them,  it  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  persuade  a 
working-man  that  his  class  pays  a  less  proportionate 
quota  to  imperial  and  local  taxation  than  do  the  wealthy 
classes. 


A  certain  John  Brown,  neither  he  of  Ossawatomie  nor 
he  of  Balmoral,  has  been  brought  before  the  magistrates 
in  Ireland,  on  several  recent  occasions,  for  obstructing 
the  thoroughfares  by  playing  upon  a  barrel-organ.  It  is 
currently  reported  that  the  said  John  Brown  is  a  titled 
Englishman,  who  has  for  some  time  past  been  working 
out  a  wager  in  the  eccentric  manner  above  described. 
As  he  has  now  won  his  bet  he  will  be  heard  of  no  more 
in  those  parts,  and  his  hurdy-gurdy  will  probably  rest 
from  its  labours  under  a  glorifying  glass-case.  But  it  is 
terrible  to  think  what  will  become  of  John  Brown  now 
that  his  occupation  is  gone,  and  perhaps  the  only  bit  of 
hard  work  he  ever  did  in  his  life  has  come  to  an  end. 
Fancy  the  ennui  of  the  drawing-room,  the  yawning  idle¬ 
ness  of  the  club,  the  listless  promenading  of  Pall  Mall, 
which  will  now  be  the  sole  resources  of  the  played-out 
organ-grinder  !  How  many  more  instances  do  we  need 
before  the  world  begins  to  recognise  the  cui’se  of  in¬ 
herited  wealth  and  idleness  ;  or  rather  the  curse  of  being 
trained  to  luxury  and  sloth  instead  of  to  self-dependence 
and  honest  labour  ?  How  many  more  George  Gordons 
and  Roger  Tichbornes  must  wander  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  fleeing  from  the  Frankensteins  raised  .by  their  too 
indulgent  fates  ?  Altogether  more  noble  than  this  re¬ 
treat  into  the  wilderness  was  the  career  of  the  high- 
minded  young  man  who,  though  heir  to  a  title  and 
wealth,  was  one  of  the  first  of  General  Wolseley’s  volun¬ 
teers,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  self'imposed  duties 
not  too  soon  for  an  enduring  fame ! 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Jex-Blake,  of  » 
Edinburgh,  too  long  for  insertion,  on  the  subject  of  the 
“  Medical  Disabilities  of  Women.”  It  resumes  the  past 
action  of  Englishwomen  in  their  gallant  attempt  to  open 
out  a  new  career  for  themselves, — a  topic  on  which  w'e 
have  not  been  slow  to  express  our  own  decided  opinions. 
We  can  regard  it  as  nothing  less  than  disgraceful,  that 
whilst  so  many  persons,  year  after  year,  render  them¬ 
selves  fitted  in  every  sense  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  the  jealousy  and  Conservatism 
of  scientific  men  continue  steadily  to  neutralise  all  their 
efforts,  on  the  poor  pretext  that  they  are  “  women.” 
Speaking  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  Miss  Jex-Blake 
says  : — “  The  Act  imposes  no  restrictions  or  conditions 
whatever  as  to  race,  age,  or  sex,  but  assumes  that  all 
candidates  will  be  equally  admitted  to  examination,  and, 
if  found  duly  qualified,  to  ultimate  registration.  The 
Examining  Boards  have,  however,  originated  a  distinc¬ 
tion  which,  if  valid,  excludes  one-half  of  the  community 
from  such  compliance  with  the  Act  as  will  entitle  to 
registration,  for  they  refuse  absolutely  to  admit  women 
to  any  examinations  entitling  to  a  registrable  licence, 
diploma,  or  degree.”  We  have  here  an  undoubted 
anomaly  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Legislature  either 
positively  to  affirm  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Examin¬ 
ing  Boards  or  else  to  throw  open  the  medical  profession 
to  women  without  further  delay. 


The  patience  with  which  the  pressure  of  existing  laws 
regarding  Sunday  trading  is  borne  by  persons  wholly 
free  from  theological  bias  is  curious  enough;  but  the  resig¬ 
nation  shown  by  the  Jews  under  the  same  infliction  is 
'  still  more  surprising,  since  the  obligation  under  which 
they  conceive  themselves  to  lie,  of  observing  .Saturday 
as  a  day  of  rest  from  labour,  must  make  the  Christian 
;  Sunday  a  serious  hardship  and  annoyance  to  them.  We 
I  notice,  however,  with  considerable  satisfaction,  that 
j  there  are  limits  to  the  endurance  of  Jewish  tradesmen. 
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The  JewUh  World  pabli^hes  a  complaint  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Cardiff  of  the  prosecutions  going  on  in  his 
town  for  exposing  goods  for  sale  on  the  Sunday.  “  He 
thinks  it  extremely  hard,”  says  this  journal,  “that  our 
co-religionists  should  be  compelled  to  keep  tv)o  Sabbaths, 
the  more  especially  as  public  and  refreshment  houses 
vend  many  of  the  articles  in  the  sale  of  which  our  Jewish 
brethren  are  engaged.  He  observes  that  since  the  pre¬ 
cedent  for  these  prosecutions  is  a  law  200  years  old, 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  sooner  the  Jews 
endeavour  to  obtain  its  repeal  the  better.”  The  position 
of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  their  own  Sabbath  and  the 
Christian  Lord’s  Day  is,  indeed,  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  system  of  backing  up  theological  prescriptions  by 
law. 


Parodying  Dr  Johnson’s  famous  parody,  we  may 
surely  say  that  “  He  who  corrects  others  should  be  himself 
correct.”  Yet  nothing  has  been  published  lately  more  ludi¬ 
crous  than  a  recent  correspondence  in  the  Times  concerning 
certain  passages  in  Mr  Spencer  Walpole’s  ‘  Life  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval  ’  as  to  the  relatives  of  Can¬ 
ning.  Several  gentlemen  have  followed  one  another  for 
days,  each  correcting  previous  statements  and  in  turn  being 
himself  corrected,  the  question  all  the  time  being  one  in 
which  the  public  generally  take  but  the  slightest  interest. 
A  more  absurd  instance  of  incorrect  correction  occurred 
recently  in  an  American  journal.  An  anonymous  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  gives  a 
long  account  of  a  conversation  with  Emerson,  in  which 
the  “  Sage  of  Concord”  favoured  him  with  his  views  on 
the  shining  lights  of  literature.  In  the  course  of  some 
comparative  criticisms,  he  said  of  Wordsworth  ; — “  He  is 
the  great  English  poet,  in  spite  of  Peter  Bell,”  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  poem  of  that  name  in  which  the  famous 
“  yellow  primrose  ”  passage  occurs.  But  the  reporter’s 
acquaintance  with  Wordsworth’s  works  was  limited,  and, 
apparently  under  the  impression  that  Emerson  meant 
some  critic,  and  that  he  had  misunderstood  him,  he 
queries  whether  Bell  should  not  be  Baine.  Was  over 
mistake  more  comic  ?  And  the  Tribune,  which  has 
deservedly  the  reputation  of  being  by  far  the  first  literary 
journal  in  America,  reprints  the  article  and  query  with¬ 
out  having  noticed  the  absurdity. 


A  correspondent  describes  the  results  of  a  recent  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  students  in  the  Jewish  seminary  at  Diisseldorf 
as  having  been  unusually  brilliant.  Not  only  did  the 
competitors  show  such  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  special 
branches  of  learning  naturally  studied  in  this  institution  as 
to  surprise  even  those  who  were  aware  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  excellent  instructors  on  its  staff,  but  the  amount  of 
their  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  was  equally  satis¬ 
factory.  The  efficiency  of  this  seminary,  which  is  wholly 
supported  by  the  Jews  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  is  a 
subject  of  congratulation  to  all  who  value  liberal  education. 
The  element  of  enlightened  culture,  represented  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thoroughly  well-educated  young  men  who  pass  out  of 
the  institution  at  Diisseldorf,  is  especially  valuable  in  a 
district  which  is  at  present  a  stronghold  of  the  Ultramontane 
party.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  students  of  the 
Jewish  seminary,  like  the  famous  band  of  liberal  thinkers 
belonging  to  the  same  nationality,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  did  so  much  to  undermine  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  may,  under  happier 
auspices,  continue  the  warfare  with  “Edom,”  their  relation 
to  which  is  so  well  described  by  the  leader  of  that  brilliant 
phalanx,  the  audacious  satirist  Heine,  in  lines  which  may 
be  thus  rendered  : — 

A  thousand  years  and  more  have  run  their  course, 

While  we  have  borne  the  burden  of  each  other. 

That  I  should  breathe  thou  dost  endure  perforce, 

And  I  still  bear  thy  ravings,  O  my  brother. 


President  Gilman,  of  the  California  State  University, 
notices  among  the  movements  of  more  general  interest  in 
the  United  States  colleges,  the  extraordinary  munificence 
of  wealthy  men  toward  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  results  in  this  respect  of  the  past  year  have  certainly 
been  remarkable.  During  that  period  the  sum  of  4,493,000 


dols.  has  been  given  or  pledged  to  colleges  in  the  United 
States  by  individuals.  In  Connecticut,  Trinity  College 
received  benefactions  to  the  amount  of  65,000  dols., 
Wesleyan  University  7,750  dols.,  and  Yale  College  196,284 
dols.  In  Massachusetts,  Amherst  College  received  82,100 
dols. ;  Harvard  University,  158,075  dols. ;  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary,  8,500  dols. ;  Tuft’s  College,  86,000  dols. ;  and 
Williams’s  College,  13,635  dols.  In  New  York,  Cornell 
University  received  185,000  dols. ;  Ingham  University, 
8,500  dols. ;  Madison  University,  80,000  dols. ;  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University,  15,960  dols. ;  Union  College,  97,700 
dols. ;  Vassar  College,  6,000  dols. ;  and  Wells  College  for 
Women,  100,000  dols.  In  New  Jersey,  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  received  386,000  dols. ;  and  Rutzer’s  College, 
78,607  dols. 


The  proposed  measures  for  the  repression  of  journalism 
in  France  seem  to  combine  every  possible  element  of  mis¬ 
chief  and  loss  to  all  concerned  therein.  The  re-imposition 
of  the  stamp  and  of  compulsory  postage,  instead  of  transit 
in  bales,  will  imperil  the  existence  of  the  high-class  jour¬ 
nals,  ruin  the  cheap  papers,  mulct  the  Treasury  to  the 
amount  of  the  large  contributions  the  latter  now  make  in 
the  shape  of  taxes  on  paper,  on  transit  by  rail,  on  postage 
to  subscribers,  &c.,  and  entail  much  distress  on  various 
subsidiary  industries,  especially  that  of  paper-making.  The 
Petit  Journal,  the  most  important  of  all  the  cheap  papers 
(published  at  five  centimes),  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
350,000  copies,  and  daily  uses  175  reams  of  paper,  that  is, 
5,250  reams  per  month,  65,000  reams  per  year.  The  other 
small  journals,  in  Paris  alone,  reach  nearly  the  same  figure ; 
which  represents,  reckoning  that  of  the  papers  sold  at  five 
centimes  only,  an  afanual  consumption  of  130,000  reams  of 
paper.  Again,  the  factory  which  supplies  the  Petit  Journal 
with  the  5,000  kilogrammes  of  paper  required  by  it  each 
day  gives  employment  to  as  many  as  400  workmen.  By 
adding  a  similar  figure  for  the  other  cheap  journals  in 
Paris  only,  and  reckoning  the  immense  diminution  which 
the  proposed  fiscal  measures  would  entail  on  the  issue  of 
the  large  journals,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  disas¬ 
trous  effect  on  the  paper-making  industry  alone.  When, 
moreover,  their  result  in  the  case  of  printers,  compositors, 
folders,  type-founders,  manufacturers  of  ink,  and  pur¬ 
veyors  of  the  necessary  raw  material  of  various  kinds  is 
duly  weighed,  it  will  be  very  evident  that  the  threatened 
attempt  to  cripple  the  power  and  usefulness  of  the  press  in 
France  will  inflict  the  deepest  injury  on  the  economical  as 
vrell  as  on  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CONVICTED  SHEPHERD. 

Sir, — I  have  observed  with  much  surprise  the  following 
statement  in  an  article  in  the  Standard,  with  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  shepherd  in  Somersetshire,  which  lias  been  taken 
up  so  warmly  by  Mr  Arch,  Mr  Morley,  M.P.,  and  others. 
“His  defence  was  that  the  lambs  w'ere  ‘  surplus’  lambs — the 
results,  that  is  to  say,  of  some  exceptional  fecundity  on  the 
part  of  certain  ewes — and  that  they  were  a  customary  shep¬ 
herd’s  perquisite.  The  evidence  before  the  magistrates  went 
against  the  existence  of  the  custom,  and  the  shepherd  was 
convicted  accordingly.”  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  if  the  case  was  decided  upon  the  grounds 
stated  by  the  Standard,  there  was  a  manifest  failure  of  law 
as  well  as  of  justice.  To  convict  the  shepherd  of  theft,  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  much  more  than  the  non-existence  of 
the  alleged  custom.  The  defence  of  the  shepherd  was  that 
he  honestly  believed  that  the  “  surplus  lambs  ”  were  his  per¬ 
quisites.  If  that  was  so,  he  was  not  guilty  of  theft  whether 
they  were  his  perquisites  or  no.  If  it  were  alleged  that  the 
defence  was  a  sham  one— a  mere  invention  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  evade  punishment,  the  evidence  of  farmers,  Ac.,  as 
to  there  being  no  general  custom  would  have  a  relevance.  If, 
however,  the  shepherd  was  only  in  error,  it  was  monstrous  to 
convict  him  of  larceny.  As  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case  I 
know  and  therefore  say  nothing,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
man’s  guilt  or  innocence  should  be  discussed  in  the  public 
newspapers,  and  especially  in  a  sense  hostile  to  him,  on  an 
altogether  false  issue.  I  am,  &c., 

6  Pump-court,  Jan.  13.  W.  A.  Huwter. 
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by  which  it  hoped  to  regain  the  electoral  influence  which  had 
hitherto  been  lacking,  and  which  neither  the  prefets  nor  the 
sous-prdfeta  could  insure.  It  hoped  to  find  in  this  law  a 
means  of  guiding  the  mass  of  the  electors.  Out  of  36,000 
municipal  magistrates,  10,000  would  have  found  favour  with 
M.  de  Broglie  !  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  to  nomi¬ 
nate  26,000  new  functionaries  in  26,000  communes  !  When 
the  new  law  was  brought  forward  in  the  Assembly  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  fine  day  ;  many  deputies  pledged  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  were  driving  or  riding,  others  had  not 
yet  returned  from  their  estates,  and  others  again  had  not 
quite  ended  their  New  Year’s  visits.  In  short,  the  majority 
was  reversed,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  received  a 
check ;  a  Parliamentary  check,  of  course,  but  still  a  very 
grave  one.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  the  Chamber  to  return 
to  its  first  opinion;  the  blow  is  struck.  Whether  M.  de 


PARISIAN  NOTES. 

Paris,  Jan.  14,  1874. 

A  talented  and  witty  writer,  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin, 
s|>eakiiig  of  flie  first  day  of  the  year,  said  that  we  in  France 
possess  the  secret,  belonging  to  none  beyond  ourselves,  of 
turning  into  a  punishment  what  ought  to  be  a  pleasure.  Our 
wretched  vanity  has  gradually  reached  the  point  of  making 
everything  which  should  be  agreeable  a  torment.  What 
was  a  generous  gift  we  convert  into  an  ever-increasing  tax  ; 
what  was  a  loving  attention  we  convert  into  a  tedious  duty. 
We  have  no  single  custom  which  is  not  perverted  into  an 
abuse. 

We  have  not,  alas,  improved  since  the  year  when  Madame 
de  Girardin  wrote  thus  in  one  of  her  sparkling  letters  from 
Paris.  The  first  day  of  the  year  is  still  the  same  as  it  was 
then.  It  is  still  as  much  dreaded,  still  as  terrible,  still  as 
long.  The  most  lovely  woman  stands  on  that  day  in  the 
light  of  a  creditor  ;  the  servants  are  like  bailiffs  ;  every  wish 
must  be  paid  for,  every  caress  comes  expensive  ;  and  all 
because  we  have  made  an  obligation  out  of  what  should  be  a 
caprice  I 

And  yet  what  a  charming  custom  is  this  interchange  of 
good  wishes  at  the  outset  of  a  new  year.  How  much  affec¬ 
tion  in  the  superstitious  fancy  of  a  friend  who  says,  as  he 
enters  your  house;  “  I  have  come  to  begin  the  year  with 
you  !  ”  What  more  delightful  than  that  the  little  ones  should 
measure  their  time  by  the  sweetmeats  which  they  receive  on 
the  stated  day  ;  should  know  that  they  are  a  year  older  by  the 
toys  which  are  given  to  them  ;  should  feel  that  their  reasoning 
powers  are  expanding  by  the  change  which  comes  over  these 
annual  gifts  ;  should  see  childhood  slip  away  by  the  conversion 
of  the  puppets  into  a  book,  of  the  dolls’  house  into  a 
paper-case,  of  the  paper-case  into  a  case  of  mathematical 
instruments ! 

But  we  no  longer  make  presents  for  the  pleasure  of  making 
them.  It  is  now  a  tribute  that  has  to  be  paid,  a  debt  which 
we  discharge.  We  give  with  a  grumble,  and  accept  with  a 
“  Thank  you”  from  the  skin  of  our  lips. 

^  Now  everything  has  returned  to  its  normal  condition.  The 
little  temporary  booths  have  disappeared,  the  avalanche  of 
cartes  de  visite  has  ceased,  the  concierges  have  fallen  back  on 
their  custonjary  rudeness. 

The  days  of  entertainment  are  done  with  and  the  holidays 
are  ended.  The  Versailles  Assembly  has  returned  to  its  work. 
To  judge  from  its  first  sitting,  our  worthy  deputies  cannot 
yet  ensure  us  against  surprises.  Ijast  year,  after  the  overthrow 
of  M.  Thiers  by  a  coalition  of  the  sections  of  the  Right,  we 
were  assured  that  the  accession  to  power  of  the  “  Government 
of  moral  order”  would  definitely  close  the  epoch  of  political 
crisis. 

The  Government  of  M.  Thiers,  said  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  was  too  personal  and  dictatorial ;  that  of  the  Due 
de  Broglie  will  be  more  genuinely  Parliamentary.  And  Par¬ 
liamentary  jGrovemment  is  the  great  remedy  of  all  our  evils,  j 
the  irresistible  panacea  ;  it  means  the  happiness  of  rulers  and 


discovered  a  very  simple  method  for  modifying  the  power 
of  universal  suffrage.  Voters  were  to  be  henceforth  divided 
into  groups,  according  to  their  social  position.  The  bachelor 
was  to  have  a  single  vote ;  but  the  married  man  was  to 
count  for  two,  and  the  complete  citizen,  having  more  than 
two  children,  for  three.  Evidently,  according  to  this  worthy 
deputy.  Conservatives  have  more  children  than  Radicals. 
It  may  be  a  delusion.  But  what  makes  the  proposition 
thoroughly  ridiculous  is  the  provision  that  candidates  must 
be  married  men.  So  then,  the  bachelor  is  to  be  indexed, 
held  unworthy  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  eschewed,  depre¬ 
ciated,  outlawed  !  Married  men  alone  are  to  cherish  political 
ambition.  No  one  is  to  be  capable  of  being  a  deputy  if  he 
is  not  capable  of  being  a  husband.  I  should  have  preferred 
a  more  complete  proposition — as  for  instance  that,  before 
being  eligible,  one  should  give  proof  not  only  that  he  is 
married,  but  that  he  makes  his  wife  happy,  that  he  loves 
her  and  is  loved  by  her,  that  he  has  never  loved  another. 

The  bachelor  question  has  just  been  incidentally  discussed 
in  the  Academy,  on  the  day  of  the  reception  of  M.  de  Lomdnie, 
elected  to  replace  M.  de  M'^rim^e.  These  academic  ceremonies 
are  all  alike.  There  is  always  the  same  audience,  and  nearly 
always  the  same  speech.  Men  of  the  most  original  talent  give 
themselves  up  on  these  days  to  the  consecrated  truisms  of  the 
Institute.  Drawing-room  platitudes  serve  to  cloak  two  or 
three  slender  ideas.  For  my  part,  whenever  a  ceremony  of 
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miDence,  and  which  is  only  savetl  by  the  beautiful  mise-en-sckne 
of  the  last  act,  and  by  that  lively,  bold,  and  at  times  somewhat 
licentious  dialogue  which  is  one  of  the  chanicteristic  qualities 
of  the  authors  of  “  Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier.” 

Arnold  Mortier. 


LITERARY. 

ME  PEOCTOB  S  EXPANSE  OF  HEAVEN. 

The  Expanse  of  Ilaaven:  a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the 
Firmament.  By  K.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr  Proctor  is  doing  his  best  to  try  the  patience  of  those 
of  his  numerous  friends  who  bear  a  kindness  towards  him 
because  he  possesses  the  not  too  common  quality  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  subject  on  which  he  is 


LITERARY  NOTES.  numerous  inenas  wno  near  a  Kinaness  lowaras  mm 

Mark  Twain,  who  returned  to  America  on  Wednesday 

last,  hopes  to  complete  his  descriptive  book  on  thi  thoroughly  understanding  the  subject  on  »tich  he  is 
manners  and  customs  of  Englishmen  before  his  next  No  writer  can  do  either  himself  or  his  subject 

visit  to  this  country.  He  has!  amongst  other  scenes  in  "I*®- 

this  book,  an  amusing  e.iW  of  the  “  battue.”  magazines  considers  that  four  or  five  books  (all .on  similar 

n  Cl  ^  subiects)  before  the  publishing  season  IS  half  over,  18  a  fair 

Professor  Stl\3ster  s  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu-  allowance  for  a  literarv  man.  Even  if  the  quality  of  the 


A- _ o  X  T^'  •  •  -^r  1  •  .1  allowance  for  a  literary  man.  Even  if  the  quality  of  the 

•  P  tV  r  Discoveries  in  Mechanical  Conversion  ^ooks  did  not  suffer  from  so  rapid  a  rate  of  production,  the 

ot  Motion,  the  gist  of  which  we  anticipated  last  week,  niit  of  it.  Astronomy  is  doubt- 

wi  e  given  on  Friday  next,  at  nine  p.m.  I  ^  readily  exhausted,  but  it  cannot  sustain  so 

Under  the  name  of  The  French  Athenmim^  an  institution  large  and  increasing  an  “  output  as  this.  And  if  Mr 
of  a  new  kind  is  about  to  be  opened  in  Loudon.  The  Proctor  were  driven  from  his  favourite  subject  his  books 
chief  object  will  be  the  delivery  of  lectures  by  French  might  cease  to  possess  their  own  great  merit,  to  which  we 
literary  men  on  topics  of  French  and  English  literature,  have  already  referred.  For  we  are  certain  that  whether 
The  lectures  will  be  given  in  French.  The  aim  of  the  be  master  a  new  subject  or  not,  ho  will  continue  to  write 
promoters  appears  to  be  partly  educational,  for  the  new  about  something  or  other.  So  bad  a  case  of  cacocthes 
institution  is  to  provide  “  lessons  ”  as  well  as  “  lectures.”  scribendi  is  beyond  all  hope  of  cure. 

A  Florence  correspondent  describes  a  curious  paper  I  When  we  first  opened  the  present  work  wo  thought  we 
read  before  the  Circolo  Filologico  in  that  city  : — “  It  was  had  taken  up  its  immediate  predecessor  by  mistake.  ‘  The 
a  translation  by  Professor  Severini  of  a  Japanese  Ruddy  Planet,*,  ‘The  Ring-girdled  Planet,*  ‘Visitant 
description  of  Yokohama,  with  a  detailed  account  of  from  the  Star-depths,*  ‘  The  Comet-families  of  the  Great 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  resident  foreigners.  Planets,*  struck  us  as  wonderfully  familiar  titles  for  essays 
Written  with  much  naivete,  it  was  evidently  intended  by  Mr  Proctor.  And  though  subsequent  examination  con¬ 
fer  popular  instruction.  In  the  author*s  opinion,  swing-  vinced  us  that  the  author  regarded  it  as  a  distinct  work, 
ing  forms  a  regular  part  of  a  European  boy*s  educa-  I  we  were  some  little  time  in  deciding  that  we  were  bound 
tion,  in  order  that — having  to  seek  his  fortune  in  distant  to  follow  his  example.  Had  he  not  been  the  author  of  the 
lands — he  may  not  suffer  from  sea-sickness.  The  Japa-  essay  on  Life  in  the  Ruddy  Planet,  we  should  have  de- 
nese  writer  also  states  that  the  foreigners,  although  nounced  it  in  his  interest  as  a  gross  plagiarism  from  the 
good  men  of  business,  and  excellent  horsemen,  entirely  Whewellite  Essay  on  Mars  that  appeared  in  the  former 
neglect  that  philosophical  and  literary  culture  so  much  work. .  Trusting  to  our  recollection  of  the  ‘  Borderland  of 
esteemed  by  his  own  countrymen.  He  is  kind  enough  Science  * — and  Mr  Proctor’s  books  come  out  in  such  rapid 
to  add  that  they  are  as  clean  in  their  persons  as  the  succession  that  one  may  be  trusted  to  recollect  from  one 
Japanese,  and  gives  a  minute  description  of  their  dwell-  book  to  the  next — we*  should  say  that  some  eight  or  nine 
ings  and  domestic  life.  Jealousy,  he  says,  is  an  unknown  of  the  present  essays  are  inferior  replicas  of  the  former  ones, 
passion  among  them,  and  so  much  affection  subsists  Indeed  we  think  that  we  are  flattering  him  by  calling  them 
between  man  and  wife  that  it  is  quite  a  common  occur-  replicas  at  all.  They  seem  rather  to  bo  rough  drafts,  as 
rence  to  see  a  European  married  couple  walking  arm-in-  though  Mr  Proctor,  having  heard  that  the  portfolios  of  the 
arm  in  public.**  great  painters  do  not  lose  their  value  because  the  studies 

Mr  Grenville  Murray  writes  from  Paris  to  con-  they  contain  have  been  subsequently  elaborated  into 
tradict  the  rumour  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  finished  paintings,  had  conceived  the  thought  of  utilising 

‘  Coming  K - *  and  the  ‘  Siliad,’  being  unneces-  in  a  similar  way  the  contents  of  his  waste-paper  basket. 

sarily  indignant  at  the  imputation  of  those  satires  to  Now,  we  do  not  expect  Mr  Proctor  to  unveil  a  new  world 
himself.  We  understand  that  they  are  due  to  a  comic  or  two  in  order  to  give  variety  to  the  contents  of  his  essays, 
gentleman  in  the  Civil  Service,  whose  energies  are  He  would  probably  consent  to  do  so  if  the  request  were 
not  exhausted  by  the  demands  made  on  his  time  by  made,  for  he  has  already  shown  that  astronomy  affords 
Government.  great  opportunities  for  the  misuse  of  the  imagination. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr  Joseph  But  we  have  a  right  to  exj^ct  him  to  dress  up  the  subject. 
Cowen,  the  newly-elected  member  for  Newcastle,  to  ''T®; 

retain  the  responsible  editorship  of  the  Newcastle  Daily  ““‘"8  “®»1  ‘^7  8®r»P»  ^  t“®  of 

Chrmiiele,  which  he  has  raised  to  the  first  place  amongst  yesterday.  If  this  bo  Mr  Prixtor  s  method  of  handling 
English  provincial  dailies.  subjects,  they  will  all  prove  alike  inexhaustible,  tor  there 

m  T?  u  *  j  •  can  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  essays  that  can  be  written 

IHE  Irench  Academy  is  apparently  unwilling  to  subject,  all  of  which  would  be  sufficiently  origi- 

^cognise  theclaim  of  M.  Tame  to  reception  amongst  its  ^al  to  be  capable  of  forming  part  of  different  books,  or  even, 

admitted  on  the  8th  ;  J  by  different  publishers,  without 

UsF  Sandeau  s  reply,  I  giving  rise  to  a  clear  case  of  infringement  of  copyright, 

being  recorded  in  the  letter  of  onr  Parisian  correspondent.  But  tLugh  in  this  sense  astronomy  is  an  inexhaustible 

3Ir  Whitaker,  the  publisher  of  the  Bookseller,  is  subject,  Mr  Proctor  will  not  find  that  this  will  suffice  to 
making  arrangements  for  the  prodnetion  of  a  Catalogne  create  an  everlasting  demand  for  his  works.  The  French 
of  Current  Literature.  As  the  book  must  necessarily  I  cook  in  the  famished  city,  who  had  to  contrive  a  dinner 
be  very  bulky,  and  the  price  is  to  be  moderate,  we  are  for  the  commander  of  the  besiegers  out  of  an  old  portman- 
in  dread  lest  Mr  Whitaker  should  fall  into  the  same  teau,  would  not  have  sent  him  away  convinced  that  the 
snare  as.  the  publishers  of  the  ‘  Post-office  Directory,’  inhabitants  were  rolling  in  plenty,  had  he  called  his  eleven 
and  sandwich  his  matter  between  thick  slices  of  I  courses  by  the  same  name,  or  allowed  any  one  to  serve  a 
advertisements.  repetition  of  the  one  before  ifc.  No  doubt  such  friends  as 

The  library  of  the  late  Robert  Nasmyth,  of  Edin-  have  been  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  these  vast  literary 
burgh,  a  widely-known  bibliophile,  will  shortly  be  sold  by  labours  on  Mr  Proctor’s  health  will  be  relieved  to  find  that 
Messrs  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge.  The  collection  I  this  book  borrows  so  largely  from  the  ‘  Borderland  of 
contains  several  first  editions^  of  Shakspeare’s  plays.  Science,*  and  that  that  book  consists  wholly  of  essays  re- 
with  manuscript  notes  which,  we  believe,  have  never  yet  I  printed  from  the  Comhill  Magazine.  But  Mr  Proctor  must 
been  completely  collated.  |  be  careful  not  to  push  his  experiments  in  the  art  of  book- 
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manufacture  too  far.  The  reading  public  like  to  know 
when  they  are  reading  an  essay  for  the  first  time. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  understood  to  imply  that 
all  the  contents  of  the  present  book  bear  too  close  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  the  ‘  Borderland  of  Science.’  Far 
from  it.  Independently  of  the  much  larger  number  of 
essays  in  the  present  work,  rendering  it  impossible  that  they 
should  all  bear  an  abnormal  resemblance  to  those  in  the 
former  one,  there  is  one  portion  of  its  contents  which  is 
quite  unrepresented  therein.  We  allude  to  the  copious 
texts  and  religious  reflections  that  adorn  its  pages.  Is  it  a 
relic  of  some  primeval  mythology  that  such  remarks  are 
thought  to  be  appropriate  in  books  on  Astronomy,  and  not 
in  books  on  Physical  Geography  or  Entomology  ?  That  it 
is  so  held  must  have  become  painfully  manifest  to  most 
readers,  but  Mr  Proctor  quite  outherods  Herod  in  this 
respect.  He  reminds  us  of  that  excellent  minister  of  the 
Gospel  whose  experience  in  meetings  for  secular  purposes 
was  so  small  that,  at  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  to  his  having  omitted  to  open 
the  meeting  with  singing  and  prayer.  And  in  a  similar 
spirit  Mr  Proctor  drags  in,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  some 
pious  tag  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  most  of  these 
essays.  A  curious  coincidence  exists  with  regard  to  some  of 
those  which  do  not  conclude  in  this  way.  They  are  usually 
essays  which  are  open  to  the  charge  of  being  meagre  copies 
of  essays  in  the  ‘  Borderland  of  Science.’  Out  of  the  first 
twenty  essays  in  the  present  work  there  are  nine  open,  we 
think,  to  this  charge,  and  six  out  of  the  nine  are  also  com¬ 
prised  in  the  seven  which  have  no  pious  tag.  Two  others 
of  the  nine  have  tags  so  short  and  so  un artistically  joined 
on  that  they  give  the  impression  of  having  been  added  in 
revising  the  proof-sheets.  When  we  consider  that  the 
essays  in  the  ‘  Borderland  of  Science  ’  were  written  for  a 
magazine  where  no  such  atrocious  violations  of  taste  would 
be  permitted  as  those  of  which  Mr  Proctor  is  guilty  in  this 
respect,  the  idea  that  these  were  the  first  drafts  of  the 
more  elaborate  essays  in  the  Cornliill  gains  increased 
probability.  Whether  the  other  essays  in  the  present  work 
have  also  been  previously  published  in  magazines  we  do 
not  know,  but  when  we  consider  that  he  could  write  on 
Astronomy  for  the  Cornliill  MagazinevtUhoMi  them,  we  can 
scarcely  think  that  Mr  Proctor  could  write  as  he  does  if  he 
was  not  writing  to  order.  The  pious  remarks  have  often  no 
connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  essay  in  which  they 
occur ;  they  are  sometimes  brought  in  without  the  precau- 
tionar}'  measure  of  a  few  sentences  being  introduced  to  lead 
up  to  them.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  an  essay  on 
‘  Coloured  Suns,’  which  has  no  peculiarity  that  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  ordinary  sermon  other  than  a  slightly  spite¬ 
ful  way  of  speaking  of  persons  whom  the  author  dislikes, 
the  time  for  the  tag  arrives,  and  there  is  no  tag  ready.  But 
the  necessity  for  one  is  imperative,  so  the  essay  concludes 
with — “We  see  throughout  the  whole  universe  the  same 
splendour  on  a  large  scale  which  is  bestowed  on  a  small 
scale  upon  the  flowers  of  the  field,  which  ‘  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.’  ”  In  its  original  setting,  contrasting 
the  anxious  care  of  men  with  the  effortless  loveliness  of 
the  flowers,  none  can  fail  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  verses 
quoted.  But  how  do  they  help  Mr  Proctor’s  thought  ?  Do 
Coloured  Suns  “  toil  ”  or  “  spin  ?  ”  Is  it  possible  that  he 
can  have  mistaken  the  sense  in  which  the  translators  use 
the  latter  word  ? 

We  wish  that  the  above  example  were  a  fair  type  of  the 
faults  of  taste  of  which  Mr  Proctor  is  guilty  in  the  present 
volume.  But  a  habit  of  preaching,  whenever  and  wherever 
you  are  allowed  so  to  do,  has  led  him  into  far  graver  faults 
of  taste.  Every  mathematical  teacher  has  at  times  pointed 
out  to  his  class  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  motion 
of  any  finite  portion  of  a  system  is  theoretically  suflBcient 
to  enable  us  to  calculate  the  whole  of  the  present  and 
future  motion  of  the  system.  Thus  stated,  the  idea  is  diiBS- 
cult  to  grasp,  but  is  exact,  and  conveys  an  important  lesson. 
Mr  Proctor  takes  it  and  proceeds  to  make  it  piquant  and 
suitable  to  his  purpose  by  combining  it  with  the  conception 
of  a  Being  capable  of  all  thought.  After  remarking  that 
the  whole  of  the  motions  of  the  Solar  System  might  be 
inferred  from  the  motion  of  one  planet,  he  says  : —  1 


But  to  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  a  power  of  infer- *^9 
ence  snch  as  this  is  as  the  weakness  of  the  infant’s  mind  compared^  !  ?  nfl 
with  the  powers  of  a  Newton.  To  him  the  least  ^ain  indicates  1  ^  ■■ 
the  whole  sqjieme  of  the  universe,  its  present  condition,  past  his-"  J 
tory,  and  future  fate,  &c.,  &c.  i  ;  U| 

Thus  the  idea  has  been  adapted  for  preaching  purposes  by  ^ 
being  stripped  of  all  significance,  for  his  readers  are  little  | 
likely  to  see  any  special  cause  for  wonder  that  a  Being  who  4 
can  do  everything  can  do  the  special  feat  of  which  Mr  W 
Proctor  speaks.  But  how  indescribably  mean  and  petty  is  S 
such  a  rhapsody  !  One  can  understand  the  awe  produced  f  99 
by  the  contemplation  of  Milton’s  magnificent  conception  of 
Omniscience  which  he  labours  to  express  in  the  words —  J|l|‘  * 

From  His  prospect  high 

Wherein  Past,  Present,  Future  he  beholds, —  -  #1  ^ 

though  all  must  have  felt  that  it  is  a  subject  on  which  it  JMv  ^ 
is  specially  dangerous  for  lesser  minds  to  enlarge  unless 
they  are  gifted  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  profanity  of  “  im-  ■  J 
pertinent  adoration,”  to  keep  them  from  drifting  into  a  ‘|r^| 
catalogue  of  contradictions  which  revolt  the  intelligent,  | 
and  even  in  the  simple  raise  no  higher  feeling  than  one  of 
blank  wonderment.  But  to  speak  of  Omniscience  as  superior  | 
to  us  in  the  power  of  drawing  inductions — the  operations 
by  which  we  seek  to  fill  up  roughly  some  of  the  gaps  in  F 
our  knowledge  ; — to  point  out  that  it  could  actually  draw  |  wB 
all  the  conclusions  from  given  data  which  we  know  our  | 
analysis  is  capable  of  drawing  were  the  resulting  calcula-  ^1 
tions  not  too  long  for  us  to  make,  to  attempt  to  raise  in  | 
our  minds  the  same  kind  of  wonder  as  that  with  which  we  |  f 
gaze  at  a  calculating  boy  in  a  show,  is  to  be  guilty  of  intellec-  | 
tual  anthropomorphism,  which,  though  more  subtle,  is,  to  our  # 
minds,  less  revolting  than  the  coarser  anthropomorphism 
of  the  savage,  who  strives  to  raise  the  conception  of  the 
Omniscience  of  his  deity  by  painting  a  third  eye  in  his  pea- 
green  idol.  And,  however  deeply  Mr  Procter  feels  the 
importance  of  the  religious  beliefs  which  he  strives  thus  to  ^B 

inculcate,  he  will  add  more  to  the  dignity  of  religion  if  he  ^B 

abstains  from  dragging  it  into  his  astronomical  writings  in  ^B 

places  where  the  connection  is  not  simple  or  obvious  enoagh  ^B 
to  give  the  appearance  of  spontaneity  to  his  pious  remarks.  H| 

THE  FEENCH  HUMOUEISTS. 

The  French  Humourists  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  ■  \ 

By  Walter  Besant,  M.A.,  Author  ot‘  ‘Studies  iu  Early  French 
Poetry,*  &c.  Bentley.  ;  \ 

Mr  Besant  is  a  smart  writer  and  a  master  of  his  subject ;  ‘ 

yet  his  book  is  disappointing.  It  is,  unfortunately,  elabo-  i 

rated  out  of  magazine  articles,  some  of  which  we  remember  \  |^B 
to  have  read  with  great  pleasure  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  ;  and  it  is  also  a  sort  of  sequel,  or  addition,  to 
the  ‘  Studies  in  Early  French  Poetry,*  which  he  published  ' 
a  few  years  ago,  and  in  which  some  noteworthy  French  M^B 
humourists  were  sufficiently  criticised.  The  result  is  that, 
instead  of  a  complete  and  orderly  history  or  discussion  of 
an  extremely  interesting  and  characteristic  vein  of  French  ; 
literature,  we  have  a  collection  of  sketches,  written  in  a  style 
which,  if  suitable  to  a  magazine  article,  is  too  flashy  and 
!  frivolous  for  a  solid  book,  in  which  there  is  no  proportion 
I  in  the  handling  of  the  various  parts  of  the  subject,  and 
from  which  many  of  the  most  important  parts,  referring  to 
the  men  most  thoroughly  representative  of  French  humour,  ^^B 
are  omitted,  or  all  but  omitted.  Mr  Besant  seems  to  have 
knowledge  enough,  and  to  be  sufficiently  skilful  in  dressing 
up  French  thoughts  in  English  words,  for  him  to  have  been  SB 
able  to  make,  for  English  readers,  a  really  valuable  con-  ^Bll 
tribution  to  literary  history,  which  need  not  have  been  less  ^^B 
amusing  because  it  was  more  instructive.  Instead  of  that,  fl^B 
j  he  has  written  a  book  that  is  certainly  very  amusing,  but  ^^B 
I  not  much  more.  In  gossiping  about  his  humourists,  he  has 
done  a  good  deal  “  to  connect  their  writings  with  the  con-  ^^B 
ditions  of  their  lives  and  the  literary  atmosphere  they  ^^B 
breathed  but  he  has  not  done  much  towards  analysing  the 
atmosphere  or  explaining  the  conditions.  Mr  Besant  may  ^^B 
tell  us  that  his  book  only  professes  to  be  about  French 
humourists,  not  about  French  humour.  That  is  true  ;  but 
it  does  not  lessen  our  regret  that,  having  the  ability  to  ^^B 
write  the  better  and  more  useful  book  of  the  two,  he  has 
not  done  so.  ^^^B 

He  seems,  too,  to  have  started  with  some  intention  of  I 
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from  Hindu,  Persian,  Chinese,  Singalese,  Turkish,  Scandi¬ 
navian,  and  other  devotional  writings,  are  here  placed  side 
by  side,  and  arranged  systematically  under  more  than  seven 
hundred  comprehensive  headings.  The  book  may  fairly 
be  described  as  a  Bible  of  humanity ;  and  as  an  ethical 
text-book  it  might  well  be  adopted  in  all  schools  and 
families  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  instil  the  highest 
principles  of  morality  apart  from  religious  dogma.  Mr 
Conway  does  not  state  in  his  preface  whether  he  had  this 
aim  before  him  in  the  compilation  of  his  Anthology.  If 
he  had,  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  If  he  had  not,  he 
has  unwittingly  produced  a  work  which  a  great  number  of 
people  have  long  been  desiring  to  possess,  and  which  is 
likely  to  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  progress  of  ethical 
culture. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  much  more  generally  admitted  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  monopoly  of  morality  within 
the  pale  of  any  church  or  creed.  In  every  nation  and 
under  every  sky,  equally  amongst  Christians  and  heathen, 
God  has  found  out  those  who  love  Him ;  and  the  words 
used  to  or  of  God  by  men  penetrated  with  the  desire  to  be 
drawn  nearer  to  Him  are  the  interchangeable  prayers  and 
praises  of  humanity,  which  nothing  but  an  extreme  lack  of 
charity  would  condemn  as  worthless  or  profane.  Mr  Con¬ 
way  clearly  proves,  in  this  popular  form,  what  has  hitherto 
been  familiar  principally  to  the  learned,  that  the  most 
sublime  morality  has  been  professed  and  practised  in  every 
age,  and  that  the  more  modern  phases  of  religious  belief, 
overlaid  as  they  have  been  by  dogmas  and  interpretations 
of  purely  human  origin,  have  rather  declined  from  than 
advanced  upon  the  lofty  standards  of  the  world’s  earlier 
devotion.  As  illustrating  this  fact  the  *  Sacred  Anthology  ’ 
is  extremely  valuable,  and  we  may  hail  it  as  one  of  the 
few  books  of  theological  or  even  of  general  literature 
which  comprise  a  genuine  fulfilment  of  an  indisputable 
want. 

Mere  quotation  would  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this 
remarkable  compilation ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
book  is  of  a  sufficiently  interesting  character  to  induce  a 
large  number  of  readers  to  discover  for  themselves  the 
many  gems  of  thought  scattered  over  its  pages.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote,  given  as  an  illustration  of  **  Pure  Inten¬ 
tion,”  is  from  the  Persian  of  Attar,  and  may  serve  to  show 
how  very  varied  are  the  contents  of  the  *  Sacred  An¬ 
thology  ”  : — 

One  night  Gabriel  from  his  scat  in  paradise  heard  the  voice  of 
God  sweetly  responding  to  a  human  heart.  The  angel  said, 
“  Surely  this  must  be  an  eminent  servant  of  the  Most  High,  whose 
spirit  is  dead  to  lust  and  lives  on  high.**  The  angel  hastened  over 
land  and  sea  to  find  this  man,  but  could  not  find  him  in  the  earth 
or  heavens.  At  last  he  exclaimed,  O  Lord  1  show  me  the  way 
to  this  object  of  thy  love.”  God  answered,  “Turn  thy  steps  to 
yon  village,  and  in  that  pagoda  thou  shalt  behold  him.”  The  angel 
sped  to  the  pagoda,  and  therein  found  a  solitary  man  kneeling 
before  an  idol.  Returning,  he  cried,  “  O  master  of  the  world ! 
hast  thou  looked  with  love  on  a  man  who  invokes  an  idol  in  a 
pagoda  ?  ”  God  said,  “  1  consider  not  the  error  of  ignorance  : 
this  heart,  amid  its  darkness,  hath  the  highest  place.” 

I  do  not  know  how  far  Mr  Conway  is  responsible  for  seve¬ 
ral  blemishes  of  expression  and  translation  which  might  be 
pointed  out  in  his  book';  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  subjects  which  he  has  adopted  is  the  best  that 
could  have  been  devised.  But  as  the  object  of  this  notice 
has  simply  been  to  direct  attention  to  a  characteristic  book 
of  the  present  age,  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  the 
few  minor  points  in  which  it  seems  capable  of  improvement. 

Herbert  Wilson. 


that  sort.  His  first  chapter  on  “  The  Chanson  ”  opens  well, 
and^  contains  a  good  promise.  Mockery,  mischief,  and  light¬ 
ness  of  heart  are  the  characteristics  of  French  literature  that 
Mr  Besant  brings  into  most  prominence  in  his  gossipping 
essays ;  and,  in  accordance  with  that  view  of  his  subject, 
he,  perhaps  rightly,  refuses  to  see  in  “  The  Romance  of  the 
Rose  ”  any  of  the  subtle  allegorical  meanings  that,  from  the 
times  of  Molinet  and  Clement  Marot,  have  been  ascribed  to 
it.  To  that  quaint  old  poem,  with  which  many  readers  are 
familiar  through  Chaucer’s  broken  translation,  Mr  Besant 
devotes  a  long  chapter,  in  which  he  fairly  discriminates  be¬ 
tween  the  styles  and  tempers  of  the  two  authors,  Guillaume 
de  Loris  and  Jean  de  Meung,  and  shows  that,  though  there 
may  have  been  no  religious  allegory  in  their  production,  it 
was  a  rich  storehouse  of  wise  thought  and  honest  satire, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  brilliant  preface  to  the  later 
humour  of  French  literature.  “  An  hour  before  the  dawn 
you  may  hear  the  birds  in  the  forest  twitter  in  their  sleep  : 
they  dream  of  the  day.  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  dreaming  of  the  glorious  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  dawn  of  the  second  great  day  of  civilisation. 
Jean  de  Meung  answered  the  questions  of  the  times  with  a 
clearness  and  accuracy  which  satisfied,  if  it  did  not  entirely 
explain.  Five  generations  passed  away  before  the  full  burst 
of  light,  and  he  taught  them  all,  with  that  geniality  that  is 
his  greatest  charm.  His  book  lasted  because,  confused  and 
without  art  as  it  is,  it  is  full  of  life  and  cheerfulness  and 
hope.  Charles  of  Orleans,  Villon,  Clement  Marot,  Rabelais, 
La  Fontaine,  Regnier,  Moliere,  Beranger,  all  come  down 
from  him  in  direct  line,  and  are  his  literary  children  and 
grandchildren.”  Marot’and  some  others  are  excluded  from 
Mr  Besant’s  present  volume ;  but  others,  again,  especially 
Montaigne  and  Boileau,  are  included  in  his  list.  Mr  Besant 
is  generally  most  at  home  with  the  lighter  humourists.  He 
has  a  delightful  chapter  on  Scarron,  the  first  master  of 
burlesque,  and  one  yet  more  welcome  on  La  Fontaine,  the 
butterfly  par  excellence  of  French  literature. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  Mr  Besant’s  ways  of 
thought  and  writing,  and  to  show  that,  though  his  book 
might  have  been  better,  it  is  yet  a  very  good  one.  Though 
in  rather  a  disjointed  and  incomplete  way,  it  does  help  to 
define  what  has  been  one  of  the  prevailing  moods  of  the 
French  character,  one  of  the  threads  of  disposition  that 
have  made  the  French  people  what  we  now  find  them  to 
be.  These  humourists,  it  is  true,  were  hardly  of  the  people. 
They  were  courtiers  only,  hangers-on  of  gay  ladies  and 
licentious  lords,  priests  or  monks  or  friars  who  had  mis¬ 
taken  their  vocation,  and  found  their  heaven  in  singing 
songs  and  leading  dances  that  were  altogether  in  keeping 
with  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  fleshly  life.  Very  few 
of  them  sprang  from  the  common  folk  ;  fewer  still  tuned 
their  pipes  for  the  common  folks’  delight.  But  just  as  in 
England  the  whole  national  character  has  been  influenced, 
though  but  slightly,  by  poets  and  playwrights  who  catered 
only  for  their  betters,  so  in  France  the  nation  has  been 
moulded  far  more  thoroughly  into  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  that  prompted  its  courtly  poets,  and  yet  more  its 
popular  dramatists.  Moliere  represents  France  as  much  as 
Shakespeare  represents  England,  and  the  different  tempers 
of  the  men  reflect  the  different  tempers  of  their  countries. 
We  in  England  claim  moral  superiority  for  ourselves.  But 
the  French  are  happier  and  more  tender ;  and  happiness 
and  tenderness  are  surely  no  small  items  among  the  means 
and  ends  of  the  highest  morality.  H. 


ETHNICAL  SCRIPTURES. 

The  Sacred  Anthology.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Moocure  Daniel 
Conway.  In  One  Volume.  Trilbner  and  Co. 

This  book  is  in  every  sense  a  classical  Anthology, 
containing  as  it  does  flowers  of  devotion  culled  from  the 
sacred  literature  of  every  race  of  men.  The  compiler  has 
exercised  his  judgment  in  the  selection  with  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  most  scrupulously  catholic  spirit ;  and  the 
result  is  a  volume  which  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  with  the  confidence  that  it 
must  prove  incalculably  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  true 
piety  and  morality.  Extracts  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  from  the  Talmuds,  from  the  Koran, 


THE  DISCIPLES. 

The  Disciples.  By  Harriet  Eleanor  Hamilton  King.  H.  S.  King  and 
Co.  1873. 

A  white  heat  of  enthusiasm,  maintained  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  this 
very  remarkable  poem.  Dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mazzini,  the  lives  or  deaths  of  some  of  whose  **  Disciples  ” 
it  commemorates,  it  was  written  at  his  bidding,  and — for 
we  take  the  writer’s  words  to  be  literal — was  never  seen 
by  him,  though  some  of  the  unfinished  pages  arrived  at 
Pisa, 


z 
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And  at  the  dead  feet  were  laid  low 
Instead  of  in  the  master’s  living  hand — 

One  day  too  late. — (p.  2.) 

This  personal  devotion  to  Mazzini,  and  to  the  cause  which 
he  had  at  heart,  is  to  the  writer  a  religion  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  sense  of  which  has  been  ever  present  with  her, 
and  of  which  she  is  careful  the  reader  also  shall  be  con¬ 
scious  throughout.  There  is  almost  ai  the  opening  of  the 
poem  a  passage,  written  of  course  before  the  publication 
of  Mr  Mill’s  autobiography,  since  the  books  were  nearly 
simultaneous  in  their  appearance,  which  is  curiously  parallel 
to  that  in  which  Mr  Mill  speaks  of  the  inspiration  which 
his  works  derived  from  the  intimate  sympathy  existing 
between  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  wife.  So  writes 
Mrs  King,  that  her  words,  even  when  unseen  by  Mazzini, 
have  not  therefore  been  unknown  to  him  : — 

I  do  but  write  as  he  inspired  it  me: 

There  is  np  passage  but  he  knew  it  first ; 

I  know  there  is  no  line  but  must  have  passed 

Some  time  or  other  through  his  brain  to  mine  ; 

Though  not  by  utterance,  by  the  finer  threads 

Which  we,  who  live  by  vision  more  than  speech, 

Are  conscious  of,  but  cannot  frame  again.— (p.  2.) 

“  The  Overture,”  from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  is 
all  that  is  directly  about  the  “  Master ;  ”  but  it  is  enough 
to  show  how  real  and  sincere  is  the  admiration  felt  for  him, 
that  this  is  no  drapery  adopted  for  poetical  purposes, 
but  a  part  of  the  writer’s  very  life.  Mazzini  is  the  first 
among 

The  Sons  of  Men  who  are  the  Sons  of  God. — (p.  1.) 

He  is  one 

Who  walked  alone  with  God,  and  had  no  Higher 

Of  humankind  to  be  a  help  to  him. — (p.  3.) 

His  spirit  is  to  the  writer’s  as  is  “the  Angel  of  the 
Sun  ”  to  some  planet  which  wanders  in  space  through 
Arcs  of  aphelion,  silences  of  snow.— (p.  8.) 

He  is  the  first  of  those  who  for  Italy 

Lived, 

And  strove,  and  suffered,  and  attained  their  end. — (p.  14.) 

After  this  overture,  in  which  there  is  much  which  we 
would  willingly  quote,  are  four  poems,  devoted  to  four  of 
the  Disciples,  Jacopo  Rufiini,  Ugo  Bassi,  Agesilao  Milano, 
Baron  Giovanni  Nicotera.  They  are  of  very  different 
length,  and  of  very  different  merit.  The  first  and  the  twp 
last  are  in  rhyme ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  metre  of  the 
last  satisfactory,  or  indeed  quite  suited  to  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  the  subject.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
poem  given  to  Agesilao  Milano,  which  is  thoroughly  good 
in  choice  of  metre  and  in  versification.  Of  this,  two 
stanzas  may  give  a  fair  specimen  : — 

Mazzini,  Master,  singer  of  the  sunrise  ! 

Knowest  thou  me  ? 

I  held  thy  hand  once,  and  the  summer  lightning 
Still  of  thy  smile  I  see  ; 

Me  thou  rememberest  not  amid  the  heightening 
Vision  of  God,  and  of  God’s  Will  to  be. 

****** 

*  Italia,  when  thou  comest  to  thy  kingdom, 

Kcmember  me! 

Me,  who  on  this  thy  night  of  shame  and  sorrow 
Was  scourged  and  slain  with  thee; 

Me,  who  upon  thy  resurrection  morrow, 

Shall  stand  among  thy  sons  beside  thy  knee.’ 

— (pp.  302,  303.) 

This  however,  and  the  really  fine  poem,  also  in  rhyme, 
dedicated  to  Huffini,  labour  under  the  £rreat  disadvantage  of 
being  somewhat  obscure  to  those  who  have  not  the  history 
of  Italy  since  1830  within  easy  call  of  mind  and  memory, 
which  can  be  said  but  of  few  in  these  fast  moving  days. 
But  the  poem  of  Ugo  Bassi,  which  occupies  2G6  out  of  the 
whole  315  pages,  is  exposed  to  no  such  disadvantage.  Here 
the  writer  seems  in  great  measure  to  have  followed  a  life  of 
Bassi  written  by  his  friend,  Paradisi,  soon  after  Bassi’s 
death  in  1849,  but  only  published  since  Italy  became  free: 


very  lofty  kind,  which  rises  far  above  mere  verse,  and 
deserves  to  live. 

The  following  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general 
level  of  the  work.  There  are  many  more  beautiful,  and  a 
few  which  fall  below  it : — 

This  winter  was  the  mildest  that  had  been 
Within  the  memory  of  man  at  Rome. 

The  skies  were  soft  and  sunny  every  day. 

And  the  red  roses  bloomed  the  winter  through. 

And  ere  the  spring  had  well  set  in  this  year. 

Another  rose  had  blossomed  on  the  earth — 

Another  crimson  in  the  morning  sky, 

And  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Rome. 

And  late  one  night,  in  the  first  days  of  March, 

When  beds  of  violets  scented  all  the  air. 

And  marigolds  were  in  the  springing  grass, 

Came  Ugo  Bassi  home. — (p.  170.) 

This  extract  shows  two  great  charms  of  the  book,  the 
excellence  of  the  local  colouring,  and  the  keen  enjoyments 
of  nature,  which  run  through  every  page.  Epithets,  the 
temptation  and  the  curse  of  the  unwary  versifier,  are  here 
cautiously  and  well  chosen,  always  meaning  something ; 
there  are  lines  in  this  poem  which  are  quite  rare  in  their  fit¬ 
ness  as  descriptions  of  natural  scenes  and  sounds.  Thus 

There  wms  great  silence,  and  w’e  plainly  heard 
The  oxen  chewing  hard  in  the  wet  grass ; — (p.  52.) 

and 

W^here  the  larks  sing,  and  the  wild  goats  rejoice. 

And  locusts  w'hiz  in  the  hot  summer  day. — (p.  42.) 

In  a  word,  here  is  a  new  poem — a  poem  to  stir  pulses 
which  have  ceased  to  beat  in  response  to  the  ring  of  mere 
verse;  a  poem  occupied,  as  a  true  poem  of  these  days 
should  be,  with  present  interests  and  life,  full  of  hope,  and 
progress,  and  liberty. 

Perhaps  the  only  great  poet  who  has  ever  introduced 
occasional  rhymes  into  blank  verse  with  good  effect  is 
Shakespeare ;  yet  he  has  merely  done  so  at  the  ends  of 
speeches,  and  in  his  lighter  works.  There  are  in  this  poem 
sundry  rhymes,  and  sundry  endings  of  somewhat  similar 
sound,  which  do  not  quite  amount  to  rhymes,  as,  for 
example,  on  pp.  40,  57,  88, 120,  which  have  an  unpleasant 
effect.  These  are,  it  would  seem,  in  most  places  the  result 
of  oversight,  and  are  easily  effaced.  There  are  a  few 
unmusical  and  unscannable  lines,  as : 

It  is  good  for  me  to  be  here,  and  had  (p.  92), 
which  can  scarcely  be  read  as  a  verse  at  all. 

On  matters  of  opinion  we  should  rarely  disagree  with 
the  writer.  As  a  piece  of  criticism,  however,  we  should 
demur  to  the  statement  that  Byron  ever  showed  that  he 
had  “  an  unutterable  thirst  for  God,”  which  “  saved  him 
through  the  depths  of  sin.”  Probably  his  “  sins  ”  have 
been  made  more  of  than  they  deserved,  but  he  cannot  be 
whitewashed  by  giving  him  an  Augustinian  anguish  of 
soul,  and  a  craving  after  the  divine  through  all  evil,  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence. 

Ope  other  criticism,  and  we  have  dene.  We  admit  the 
exceeding  difficulty  of  fitting  proper  names  to  verse,  which 
names  must  yet  be  introduced  in  an  historical  narrative. 
But  even  this  difficulty  should  not  allow  of  the  very 
arbitrary  scansion  of  O'rsini  and  Orsi'ni  interchanged  ’  at 
will : — 

Under  the  murderous  fire  Orsini  led 
His  columns. — (p.  103.) 

All  night 

Was  spent  in  preparations.  Orsini 
Was  head  of  the  first  column. —  (p.  161.) 

But  the  very  attention  we  have  given  to  this  poem,  in 
order  to  see  in  some  cases  almost  microscopic  defects,  will 
serve  to  prove  our  sincere  admiration.  Mrs  King  is  not 
the  first  poetess  in  our  day  whom  the  unity  of  Italy,  once 
hoped  only,  now  achieved,  has  inspired.  We  cannot  now 
attempt  to  compare  the  two,  or  weigh  each  against  the 
other ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  torch 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Adderloy,  Sir  C.— A  Few  Thoughts  on  National  Education  and  FunUh* 
ments.  (Sro,  pp.  71.)  Longmans. 

Atcherley,  Rowland  J.— Adulterations  of  Food,  with  Short  Processes  for 
their  Detection.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  ▼iii..  112. 28.  tid.)  Isbister. 

Boswell,  R.  B.— Metrical  Translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  Poets,  and 
other  Poems.  (Fcap.  fero,  pp.  viii.,  168, 38. 6d.)  H.  S.  King. 

Charity.  A  Tract  for  the  Times.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  24. 3d.)  Blackwood. 
Early  Closing  Association  Annual  Report.  1672>73.  (8vo,  pp.  74,  6d.) 
Uflice  of  the  Association. 

Field,  Blaunsell  B.— Memories  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women.  Being 
Personai  Recollections  of  Emperors,  Kings.  Queens,  ITinces,  Presi- 
dents.  Statesmen,  Authors,  and  Artists  at  Rome  and  Abroad  during  the 
last  Thirty  Ytars.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  x,,  339.)  Sampson  Low. 

Hay,  Mary  Cecil. — Victor  and  Vanquished.  In  Three  Volumes.  (CrowTi 
8VO,  pp  285. 312,  299,  318.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Haywood,  William.— Report  on  the  Accidents  to  Horses  on  Carriageable 
Pavements.  (8vo,  pp.  11.)  Skipper  and  East. 

Hueffer,  Franz. — Richard  Wagner  an  dthe  Music  of  the  Future.  History 
and  yKbthetics.  (Svo,  pp.  v.,  333.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Melville,  Henry. — Veritas.  Revelation  of  Mvsteries,  Biblical,  Historicah 
and  S<K:inl,  by  means  of  the  Median  and  Persian  Laws.  (4to,  pp.  viii., 
186.)  Hall. 

Mother  Britannia  and  her  Boys  and  Girls ;  or  The  Elementary  Education 
Qu(  stiun  in  a  Nutslieli.  (8vo,  pp.  31, 6d.)  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
O’Byrne,  Robert.— A  Military  History  of  Our  Own  Times ;  Being  a  Digest 
in  Monthly  Chapters  ot  Current  3Illitary  Events.  Part  I.  1873. 
(F'olio,  pp.  108, 4s )  O’Byrne  Brothers. 

O’Byme,  Robert. — A  Naval  History  of  Our  Own  Times ;  Being  a  Digest  in 
Monthly  Chapters  cf  Current  Naval  Events.  Part  1.  1873.  (Folio 
pp.  100,  48.)  O’Byrne  Brothers. 

Out  of  the  Depths;  The  Stoiy  of  a  Woman’s  Life.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  316, 
2a  6d,)  W ard.  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

Rew,  Walter.— Maud  Vivian ;  a  Drama ;  and  Poems.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  191.) 
Moxon. 

Simpson,  B. — Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Collins’s  School  Series. 
(Fcap.  8vo,pp.  vii.,  I'K),  Is.)  Collins. 

Sutro,  Adolph.— The  Sutro  Tunnel  and  Railway  to  the  Comstock  Lode  in 
the  State  of  Nevada.  (Svo,  pp.  37,  Is )  Stanford. 

Vaughan,  C.  J.— Words  of  Hope  from  the  Pulpit  of  the  Temple  Church. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  258,  58.)  H.  S.  King. 

Wirgman,  A.  Theodore.— The  Prayer  Book  :  with  Scripture  Proofs  and  Uis 
torical  Notes.  (Fcap.  8vo,pp.  xii.,  245.)  Bemrose. 

In  Memories  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women,  Mr 
Maunsell  B.  Field  bas  presented  the  English  public  with 
a  book  of  the  racy  ortler  that  distinguishes  the  “per¬ 
sonal  recollections  ”  of  Americans.  The  inquisitive  spirit 
of  the  time  is  strong  upon  Mr  Field ;  he  seems  to  have 
spent  the  thirty  years  of  his  public  and  private  life 
in  systematically  “  interviewing  ”  the  notabilities  who 
figure  on  his  title-page,  and  the  result  of  this  diligence 
is  a  long  string  of  amusing  and  unimportant  personal 
gossip.  The  first  of  the  interviewed  is  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  last,  Abe  Lincoln — a  morbidly  repulsive 
account  being  furnished  of  the  President’s  death,  at 
which  Mr  Field  presided  in  the  capacity  of  eyewitnc.ss, 
and  reporter  to  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Philadelphia 
Reporter.  Mr  Field  has  not  lacked  the  distinguished 
honour  of  personal  intercourse  with  Royalty.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  ball  in  New  York  held  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr  Field,  observing  that  the  Prince  was 
“  hopelessly  engaged  in  an  eflort  to  force  his  not  very 
small  hands  into  a  pair  of  gloves  altogether  too  tight  for 
them,”  was  moved  to  compassion  at  this  “  touch  of 
nature.” 

1  stepped  up  to  him,  and  he  said  to  me  in  an  undertone,  “  These 
gloves  were  sent  to  me  by  a  lady  in  this  house  with  the  request 
that  I  should  wear  them  to-night ;  I  don’t  know  who  she  is.  They 
are  much  too  small  for  me  ;  but  1  intend  to  work  my  hands  into 
them,  if  I  can.”  He  finally  succeeded.  He  added,  **  I  am  a  little 
late  to  night,  because  I  have  been  wTiting  home  to  my  mother.” 

In  a  singularly  modest  preface  the  author  of  Maud 
Vivian,  A  Drama ;  and  Poems  announces  the  present 
volume  as  a  prelude  to  higher  and  better  work  in  the 
future,  thus  challenging  the  friendly  warning  of  the 
critic.  As  to  the  drama  of  ‘  Maud  Vivian,’  the  author 
rashly  informs  us  that  “he  is  an  intense  believer  in 
Church  and  State;  nor  are  the  Game  Laws  by  any 
means  the  red  handkerchief  to  him  which  they  appear  to 
be  to  some.”  Turning  over  the  leaves  to  discover  the 
motive  of  this  assertion  we  find  an  amusing  scene,  in 
which  a  poacher  surrenders  himself  in  tolerable  blank 
verse  to  a  company  of  peers  and  keepers,  and  is  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  words,  worthy  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkin.s, 

None  you  shall  harm.  To-morrow  come  to  me. 

Mr  Boswell’s  Metrical  Translations  from  Greek  and 
Latin  Poets  are  fair  specimens  of  such  scholarly  exercises 
as  are  worth  publishing  for  the  use  of  classical  students. 

Mr  Henry  Melville’s  Veritas  is  a  specimen  of  Free¬ 
masonry  run  mad.  “When  known,”  remarks  this 


strange  high  priest  of  the  mysteries,  “what  i.s  more 
simple  than  the  common  alphabet?  Yet,  when  un¬ 
known  it  is  incomprehensible.  Forty  years  ago  I  knew 
not  there  was  a  classical  universal  alphabet  to  a  universal 
celestial  language.”  By-and-by,  stumbling  upon  “  wall  ” 
under  the  W’s  in  Cruden,  “  a  sudden  gleam  of  light 
dawned  upon  me.”  This  gleam  and  others,  the  results 
of  further  researches,  Mr  Melville  discovered  to  be  the 
“  lost  mysteries  ”  of  Masonry,  and  in  1848  travelled 
15,000  miles  expressly  to  lay  them  before  the  Earl  of 
Zetland.  Lord  Zetland  treating  “my  introductions,  my 
discoveries,  and  myself  with  silent  contumely,”  I  still 
persevere,  and  am  induced  to  return  to  England  in  1866 
to  make  a  second  attempt,  this  time  “  through  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  scholar,  although  a  Mason.”  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Kipon  proving  as  obdurate  as  Lord  Zetland,  and  a 
“  Special  Irish  Committee,”  whatever  that  may  mean, 
serving  Mr  Melville  no  better,  he  introduces  his  specu¬ 
lations  to  the  .secular  world  with  the  sad  reflection  that 
“men  may  become  very  exalted  Masons  without  neces¬ 
sarily  becoming  fraternal.”  Freemasonry  is  surely 
responsible  in  part  for  the  craze  of  such  men. 

Words  of  Hepe  is  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Dr  Vaughan. 
The  scope  of  The  Prayer  Book,  with  Scripture  Proofs 
and  Historical  Notes,  by  A.  Theodore  Wirgman,  is 
strictly  described  by  its  title ;  it  is  intended  to  bo 
a  “  manual  of  preparation  for  more  advanced  works.” 

Two  new  publications,  A  Military,  and  A  Naval  Hisioiy 
of  Our  Own  Times,  may,  if  fearlessly  written,  prove  of 
infinite  use  in  exposing  contemporaneously  with  their 
perpetration  the  jobs  and  petty  cases  of  mismanagement 
which  are  for  ever  maiming  and  disfiguring  our  services, 
and  escape,  sometimes  unaccountably,  the  notice  of  the 
press.  Otherwise,  as  mere  digests  of  current  naval  and 
military  events,  we  should  have  thought  the  ground 
wa.s  already  occupied. 

Dr  Atcherley’s  practical  little  volume  on  Adulteration 
of  Foods  needs  no  commendation.  The  reader  is  initiated 
into  the  probable  imparities  of  all  classes  of  foods  and 
the  means  of  delecting  them.  With  the  help  of  Dr 
Atcherley’s  manual,  and  efficient  inspectors  to  work  the 
Adulteration  Acts,  it  will  go  hard  if  we  do  not  escape 
poisoning. 

Messrs  Collins’s  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy  “  for 
upper  classes  in  elementary'  middle-class  schools”  is 
compiled  by  Mr  Bcntham  Simpson. 

Mr  Haywood’s  report  on  Accidents  to  Horses  on  Car- 
riageahle  Pavements  is  published  this  week. 

Of  the  pamphlets  of  the  week,  Mother  Britannia  and 
her  Boys  and  Girls  is  described  as  “  the  Elementary 
Education  Question  in  a  Nutshell,”  the  desirable  nutshell 
in  question  being  “  an  education  in  morals  based  upon 
a  common  faith.”  In  National  Education  and  Punishments 
Sir  C.  Adderley  starts  with  the  assertion  that  the 
“  League  has  already  ceased  to  attract  serious  attention 
except  so  far  as  it  serves  for  the  embarrassment  of  its 
party.”  But  in  spite  of  this  display  of  partisan  blind¬ 
ness,  his  remarks  on  reformatories  are  worth  reading. 
In  the  matter  of  punishment,  he  is  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  “  cat.” 


MUSIC. 

ENGLISH  EDITIONS  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  SCHUMANN. 

I.  Manfred.  Dramatic  Poem  by  Lord  Byron,  with  Music  by 
R.  Schumann.  Op.  115. 

II.  Iljfmn  of  Advent.  By  Riickert.  Music  by  R.  Schumann. 
English  Translation  by  Natalia  Macfarren.  Op.  71 
III.  Retmiem  for  Mignon.  From  Goethe’s  “Wilhelm  Meister.” 
Music  by  R.  Schumann.  Op.  93  b.  English  Translatiou  by 
Natalia  Slacfarren. 

[Except  a  Monday  Popular  Concert,  at  which  Dr  von 
Billow  was  the  pianist  and  Mdlle  Nita  Gaetano  the  vocalist, 
the  past  fortnight  has  been  void  of  musical  events.  Out- 
purpose  being,  not  to  give  a  list  of  all  concerts,  but  rather  a 
catalogue  raisonne  of  important  performances,  we  will  use  the 
space  allotted  to  us  iu  order  to  draw  attention  to  some 
valuable  publications.] 

Messrs  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.  have  sent  us  three 
of .  their  latest  English  republications  of  works  by  Robert 
Schumann.  The  catalogue  of  important  compositions  which 
the  English  market  owes  to  this  enterprising  firm  during  its 
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short  existence  is  already  of  considerable  length,  and  we 
consider  their  efforts  the  more  meritoriciis  as  an  immediate 
pecuniary  gain  from  works  like,  for  instance,  the  three  above- 
mentioned  can  scarcely  be  expected.  The  music  to  Byron’s 
“Manfred”  was  written  by  S3humann  in  1848  and  1849,  that 
is,  in  the  time  of  the  composer’s  highest  creativeness.  It 
consists  of  an  overture  and  entreacte  for  the  orchestra,  several 
concerted  pieces.  Song  of  the  Spirits  and  Incantation  in 
Act  I.,  choruses  of  Evil  Agencies  and  Spirits  in  Act  II.,  and 
Requiem  in  Act  ITL,  and  moreover  of  a  considerable  number 
of  melodramatic  pieces,  that  is,  spoken  words  with  musical 
accompaniment,  a  mode  of  expression  which  Schumann 
always  treats  with  predilection,  and  has  even  applied  (with 
doubtful  success,  we  think)  to  independent  poems  like 
Shelley’s  “  Fugitives.”  By  far  the  most  important  of  these 
pieces  is  the  overture,  which  was  composed  first,  and  of 
which  the  themes  are  not  used  again  in  the  tragedy,  as  is  the 
rule  in  dramatic  compositions.  It  forms,  indeed,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  work  of  musical  characterisation,  and  its  subject 
may  be  described  as  Manfred  himself  in  his  sufferings  and 
yearnings.  This  task  is  most  congenial  to  the  intensely  sub¬ 
jective  mode  of  Schumann’s  rendering,  and  moreover  chimed 
in  but  too  well  with  the  general  hopeless  and  self-consuming 
bias  of  his  nature.  From  the  syncopated  notes  of  the  open¬ 
ing  bars  to  the  final  E  flat  minor  chords  in  Aying  pianissimo 
the  character  of  the  work  is  throughout  that  of  aimless 
struggle  against  an  inevitable,  because  innate,  misery.  It  is 
sustained  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  and  as  a  musical 
reproduction  of  “  Manfred,”  and  of  Byronic  spirit  in  general, 
the  work  remains  unsurpassed.  The  incidental  music  is  not 
quite  of  equal  value,  although  it  contains  passages  of  im¬ 
pressive  writing,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  scene  with  Astarte 
and  the  death  of  Manfred,  with  the  grave  sounds  of  the 
requiem  in  the  distance.  The  Hymn  of  Evil  Agencies  with  its 
stern  modulations  reminds  somewhat  of  Gluck’s  “Orfeo,” 
while  the  graceful  adjuration  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps  is  in 
Schumann’s  best  manner.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  in  fairyland  Schumann  is  not  as  much  at 
home  as  Mendelssohn. 

The  Hymn  for  Advent  also  dates  from  1848,  and  its  quiet 
religious  spirit  strikes  one  with  particular  admiration  for  the 
composer’s  artistic  concentration,  if  one  remembers  the  noisy 
revolutions  of  the  year  to  which  it  owes  its  birth.  We  think 
this  work  particularly  adapted  for  a  performance  in  this 
country,  and  recommend  it  to  the  great  choral  societies  of  the 
metropolis  as  a  worthy  task.  It  contains  seven  numbers  for 
chorus  and  solo. 

Readers  of  Goethe’s  “Wilhelm  Meister”  will  remember 
the  impressive  scene  of  the  beautiful  Italian  maiden’s 
obsequies,  how  the  company  go  into  the  “  Hall  of  the 
Past,”  and  find  it  decorated  and  lighted  in  a  peculiar  way. 
“In  four  camlelabras,  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
hall,  "reat  tapers  were  burning,  as  in  four  other  smaller  ones, 
placed  round  the  sarcophagus,  beside  which  stood  four  boys, 
clothed  in  blue  and  silver,  who  appeared  to  be  waving  air 
with  broad  white  feather  fans  to  the  figure  lying  on  the  sarco¬ 
phagus.  When  the  company  were  seated  two  choruses,  in 
soft  accents,  began  to  sing.”  Schumann  has  availed  himself 
of  the  thoroughly  musical  suggestiveness  of  the  situation  in 
a  most  artistic  manner.  The  two  choruses  alluded  to  he  has 
rendered  by  four  solo  voices  (the  four  boys — soprano  1  and  2, 
and  alto  1  and  2),  and  a  full  chorus,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  words  assigned  to  them  respectively.  The 
tender  complaints  of  Mignon’s  companions  missing  her  sweet 
presence  in  garden  and  meadow  are  admirably  rendered  by 
the  female  voices,  while  the  hopeful  glances  into  a  higher 
existence,  and  the  return  into  life’s  struggle  and  enjoyment, 
are  represented  by  the  fuller  notes  of  the  chorus.  The 
alternate  exclamations  of  : 

But,  alas,  we  regret  her  on  earth, 

and, 

Look  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  beyond, 

have  given  rise  to  an  admirable  combination  of  grief  mixed 
with  hope,  such  as  can  be  rendered  only  by  that  wonderful 
art  of  harmonised  discrepancies,  music.  This  piece  (particu¬ 
larly  from  the  “  Poco  pid  mosso  ”)  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  whole  Requiem,  resembles  in  much  smaller  dimensions 
the  marvellous  mystic  choruses  in  Schumann’s  setting  of  the 
final  scene  in  “Faust.”  The  English  translations  of  the  two 
last-mentioned  works  on  our  list  by  Mrs  Macfarren,  the 
well-known  fertile  reproductive  author,  are  upon  the  whole 
highly  praiseworthy,  particularly  if  the  great  difficulties  of 
doing  justice  at  the  same  time  to  poetic  diction  and  musical 
phrasing  are  taken  into  consideration.  Only  on  few'  occasions 
we  notice  imperfections  of  a  more  or  less  grave  character. 
The  translation,  for  instance,  in  “Mignon,”  of  “  In  euch  lel^ 
die  bildende  Kraft,”  by  “From  your  sorrow  weave  soul¬ 
stirring  song’;  is  inadequate  both  in  thought  and  diction,  and 
in  the  same  piece,  “  They  (the  wings)  are  folded  no  more  to 


soar,”  might  be  considered  a  correct  rendering  of  “  Ach,  die 
FlUgel  heben  sick  nicht,”  but  not  of  “s/e  nicht,”  as  the 
original  has  it.  Fbanz  Hueffer. 


THE  THEATRES. 

Mr  Gilbert’s  new  play  “  Charity,”  produced  on  Saturday 
week  at  the  Hatmarket,  has  attracted  special  notice  from  its 
treatment  of  a  problem  bearing  on  the  whole  question  of 
woman’s  social  position.  The  punishment  endured  by  women 
in  return  for  a  crime  against  society,  which  is  scarcely  taken 
notice  of  in  the  other  sex,  has  frequently  formed  the  subject 
of  literary  tirades,  and  few  thinking  people  exist  who  do  not 
admit  its  unfairness.  Nevertheless  the  laws  of  society  are 
obdurate,  and  shut  out  for  ever  from  its  pale  one  who  has 
once  infringed  the  laws  governing  the  sexual  relations.  The 
situations  arising  from  this  condition  of  affairs  offer  to  the 
dramatist  great  opportunities,  and  Mr  Gilbert  has  chosen  a 
very  telling  one  as  the  motif  of  his  play.  It  should  not  be 
too  hastily  taken  for  granted  that  “  Charity  ”  is  written  only 
or  even  chiefly  with  the  view  of  teaching  broader  views.  The 
position  of  Mr  Gilbert’s  heroine  suggests,  it  is  true,  and  was 
probably  intended  to  suggest,  many  thoughts  on  our  current 
creed  of  social  morality,  but  it  also  presents  elements  of  a 
strongly  dramatic  nature,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  form  the 
central  interest  of  a  serious  piece.  The  author  appeals  directly 
to  the  sympathies  of  his  audience  without  risking  the  danger 
of  meeting  with  a  divided  verdict  as  to  his  heroine’s  deserts. 
He  places  the  date  of  her  crime  seventeen  years  back,  and 
gives  us  to  understand  that  herJife  during  this  period  has 
been  that  of  a  saint  upon  earth.  Her  faux  pas  is  unknown, 
and  she  fills  her  assumed  place  in  society  in  such  a  way  as  to 
gain  the  love  of  all  worthy  people  with  whom  she  comes  in 
contact.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  she  was  never  the 
lawful  wife  of  the  man  whose  widow  she  is  supposed  to  be 
dashes  her  in  a  moment  from  her  place,  and  shuts  upon  her 
the  doors  of  respectability.  She  becomes  an  outcast  upon  the 
earth,  and  even  her  charitiible  donations  are  returned  to  her. 
Those  who  look  for  moral  lectures  in  works  of  .art  will  find 
little  suggestion  in  this  plot  of  advanced  opinions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  treated  of.  It  seems  at  first  sight  as  though  the  author 
admitted,  by  implication,  that  so  much  repentance  and  so 
many  good  works  are  needed  to  atone  for  such  a  fault— a  con¬ 
clusion  which  would  by  no  means  satisfy  the  more  advanced 
thinkers.  Passing  by  the  moral  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  will 
appear  however  that,  for  dramatic  purposes,  the  author  has 
acted  wisely  in  the  disposal  of  his  events,  as  the  truly  tragic 
nature  of  the  heroine’s  struggle  wdth  society  is  thus  brought 
into  prominence.  Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  moot  points  of 
morality.  Its  lights  must  be  undeniable  lights,  and  its  darks 
uncontested  darks.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  of 
comparatively  little  imporhince  whether  Mrs  Vanbrugh’s 
crime  be  .actually  slight  or  grave,  or  whether  she  have  fully 
worked  out  her  atonement,  but  it  matters  much  that  her 
wrongs  should  appear  heavy  and  undeserved,  and  that  the 
audience  should  feel  the  keenest  sympathy  with  her  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Without  this  unity  of  sentiment  the  designed  relation 
between  the  different  emotions  excited  by  the  play  is  missed, 
and  the  whole  piece  loses  consistency  and  composition,  as 
would  a  well-coloured  picture  in  the  eyes  of  people  who  mis¬ 
took  green  for  red,  or  light  for  sh.adow.  Mr  Gilbert  has 
therefore  done  well  in  presenting  his  heroine’s  character  in 
such  a  light  that  opposition  on  moml  grounds  is  disarmed, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  drama  had  he  been 
content  with  his  main  theme.  He  .appears,  however  (possibly 
to  save  himself  from  the  accusation  of  writing  plays  with  the 
view  of  pre.aching),  to  have  grasped  somewhat  hastily  at  other 
subjects  of  interest.  Hence  we  are  introduced  to  a  Mr 
Sinailey,  a  commonplace  forger  and  hypocrite,  who,  partly 
for  purposes  of  his  own,  and  for  other  unexpl.ained  reasons, 
pursues  Mrs  Vanbrugh  until  her  secret  and  his  own  also  are 
published  to  the  world.  After  her  confession,  which  takes 
place  in  a  very  effective  scene  at  the  close  of  the  third  act, 
there  is  little  interest  in  the  plot.  Smailey’s  crime  is  only 
remotely  connected  with  the  main  story  of  the  play,  and  the 
police-court  details  jar  upon  the  mind  when  contrasted  with 
the  deep  human  interest  of  Mrs  Vanbrugh’s  powerfully- 
!  drawn  misery.  Mr  Gilbert  has,  in  “  Charity,”  set  himself  a 
i  more  difficult  task  than  he  has  yet  attempted.  As  a  work  of 
I  art  his  last  play  lacks  the  perfection  of  workmanship  visible 
in  his  fairy  dramas,  but  he  has  conclusively  proved  his  pow  er 
of  treating,  with  force  and  effect,  a  subject  requiiing  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  deeper  feelings  of  human  nature.  Miss 
Robertson  has  evidently  tiiken  immense  pains  with  the  part 
of  Mrs  Vanbrugh,  and  was  rewarded  for  her  conscientious 
labour  by  most  enthusiastic  applause  after  the  great  scene  of 
the  third  act.  Her  gestures  and  poses  are  always  extremely 
graceful,  and  in  the  quieter  scenes  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
her  acting.  A  few  stagey  mannerisms  of  gait,  movement, 
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and  elocution,  however,  in  the  more  forcible  situations, 
demand  correction,  and,  if  Miss  Robertson  would  ignore  the 
laudations  of  admirers  and  reconsider  these  things,  even 

freater  success  would  attend  her  efforts.  Mr  Howe  and 
Irs  Mellon  were  excellent,  respectively,  in  the  characters  of 
Smailey,  and  Ruth  Tredgett,  a  tramp  ;  and  Miss  A.  Roselle, 
Mr  Kendal,  Mr  Buckstone,  and  Mr  Chippendale  filled  effec¬ 
tively  minor  parts.  Mr  Clarke  was  fussy  and  vulgar  as  a 
butler.  The  mUe-eti-sc'ene  is  singularly  perfect,  and  contains 
some  of  the  best  interiors  we  have  ever  seen  upon  the  stage. 

On  Monday  night,  at  the  Holborn  Theatre,  the  energetic 
French  company  of  MM.  Valnay  and  Pitron  produced  **  Une 
Corneille  qui  abat  des  Noix,”  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
This  is  another  of  the  Palais  Royal  pieces,  and  we  need  hardly 
recur  to  the  observations  which  we  made  on  the  subject  of 
that  repertoire  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  are  concerned  now 
simply  with  the  artistic  merits  of  the  play  and  of  the  acting, 
both  of  which  produced  a  very  favourable  effect  on  an  audi¬ 
ence,  which  was  completely  French  in  spirit,  vet  not  in  nation¬ 
ality.  The  chief  defect  of  the  comedy  is  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  female  characters  deserving  the  name.  Lucienne 
and  Alexina  might  have  been  made  twice  as  prominent  by  the 
author,  with  excellent  effect ;  and  even  as  it  was,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  Mdlles.  Jenny  Richer  and  Wilhem — or  at 
least  the  former — might  have  all  but  transformed  the  repre¬ 
sentation  by  a  more  lively  rendering  of  their  parts.  But  the 
strength  of  the  company  no  doubt  lies  in  MM.  Didier,  Per¬ 
rier,  and  Schey ;  and  the  acting  of  all  three,  if  a  little  forced, 
was  still  irresistibly  humorous.  Nothing  could  be  more  ex¬ 
cellent  than  two  or  three  passages  between  Pincebourde  and 
Ramonet,  and  Pincebourde  and  Barberon  ;  and  we  have  seen 
nothing  better  from  either  of  these  actors.  M.  Schey’s  im¬ 
personation  of  the  timid  and  affected  hohereau  was  particu¬ 
larly  fine.  We  must  not  omit  also  to  notice  Mdlle.  Tholer’s 
spirited  and  ingenuous  rendering  of  Pauline,  in  Dumas’s 
“  Mari  de  la  Veuve.” 


Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  Sunday,  January  11,  a  lecture 
was  delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall,  by  Harry  G.  Seeley,  Esq.,  on 
“  The  Position  of  English  Universities  with  regard  to  National 
Education  and  Progress.”  The  lecturer  stated  that  the  English 
Universities  have  been  cherished  by  the  middle-class  with  much 
such  a  reverence  as  the  savage  shows  to  his  fetish,  notwith¬ 
standing  which  the  English  have  but  a  dim  idea  of  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  differ  essentially  from  that  of  London,  the  former 
being  gatherings  of  men  in  a  social  life,  which  is  the  forerunner 
of  their  career  in  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  study,  whereas 
in  the  latter  a  man  finds  his  own  place  in  the  world  as  he  may, 
and  the  University  only  examines  him  in  his  knowledge.  As  one 
generation  of  a  family  after  another  goes  up  to  the  Same  University, 
we  have,  in  consequence,  a  distinct  University  class,  chiefly  clergy, 
physicians,  and  lawyers,  forming  the  body  of  those  who  direct 
national  opinion,  and  who  are  therefore  a  force  capable  of  moulding 
the  nation  for  good  or  evil.  A  degree  is,  however,  too  apt  to  be 
considered  the  end  and  aim  of  University  training ;  the  collegian’s 
duty  is  done  who  can  go  forth  with  a  B.A.  ,  .  .  His  three 

years  of  compulsory  attendance  at  the  college  chapel  causes  him 
to  think,  and  scepticism  is  developed  as  a  necessary  outcome  of 
compulsory  attendance.  The  student  also  acquires  a  certain 
amount  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and,  if  he  has  been  at 
a  college  where  Hebrew  is  taught,  he  has  learned  that  also.  It 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  a  bad  thing  did  the  Universities  add 
instruction  in  English  to  this  list ;  nor  would  it  be  a  mistake  if, 
in  this  age,  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  Italian,  or  even  of  French 
and  German,  w’ere  given  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  i 
Universities  that  all  modern  languages  are  better  omitted.  At  I 
Cambridge  there  is  a  Professor  of  Music,  but  owing  to  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  claims  on  its  time,  the  University  has  forgotten  to 
endow  this  professorship,  and  thus  the  sole  use  of  the  professor 
is  to  examine  men  taught  somewhere  else.  In  recent  times  new 
subjects  have  been  introduced,  amongst  others  that  of  natural 
science,  which  has  more  than  anything  changed  English  life.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  Universities  exist  not  only  to  bestow  degrees, 
but  to  fit  men  for  life,  they  have  failed  to  ))lace  themselves  in 
harmony  with  the  country  by  not  including  all  classes  ;  but  some 
little  points  are  gradually  being  conceded,  and  the  Universities 
are  becoming  more  national.  Once,  none  who  did  not  think  like 
the  heads  of  his  college  could  take  a  degree,  and  until  last  year 
no  one  who  was  not  of  the  Church  of  England  could  hold  a 
Fellowship ;  but  the  Universities  wdll  scarcely  become  less 
sectarian,  nor  much  more  national,  until  compelled  to  give  up 
their  ecclesiastical  property.  In  the  early  arrangement  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  possibility  of  the  usefulness  of  education  to  women 
seems  not  to  have  been  contemplated,  and  women  left  to  them¬ 
selves  are  supplying  this  want  by  their  own  energy.  In  the  north 
of  England  they  have  established  lectures  on  science  given  by  the 
best  men,  and  the  attendance  increases  largely.  Women  have 
proved  themselves  thoroughly  in  earnest  by  establishing  a  college 
at  Girton,  two  miles  from  Cambridge,  where  the  students  are 
instructed  by  the  regular  staff  of  lecturers  resident  at  the 
University,  and  are  examined  in  the  same  papers  as  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  students,  and  passing  these  examinations  obtain  certificates 
corresponding  to  B.A.  The  University  gives  them  no  official 


recognition  and  contributes  nothing  to  them,  but  wornen  have 
thus  proved  that  education  is  not  for  men  only.  The  Universities 
might  do  much  more  with  their  huge  sums  and  vast  machinery 
— they  might  educate  England.  The  lectures  now  being  delivered 
in  various  towns  show  what  is  possible,  and  when  funds  are  no 
longer  locked  up  by  the  ecclesiastical  system  it  is  to  be  hoped^the 
authorities  will  develop  that  idea. 

Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People. — Captain  Lyon  (late  68th 
Infantry)  gave  last  Sunday  the  first  of  three  lectures  at  the  Free¬ 
masons*  Tavern,  on  **  India,  its  Peoples,  Temples,  and  Religion,” 
illustrated  by  dissolving  views  from  photographs  taken  by  him 
for  the  Government.  He  took  his  audience  from  England  by 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Madras ;  thence  to  Trichino- 
poli  and  Madura.  By  his  six  years’  close  observation  of  the 
people.  Captain  Lyon  was  able  (aided  by  about  100  really  fine 
pictures  thrown  on  to  his  screen)  to  impart  a  great  amount  of 
information.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  were  the  views  of  the 
great  Indian  Temples,  shown  in  full  and  in  detail,  down  to  single 
groups  of  the  Indian  gods.  Captain  Lyon  had  previously  given 
these  lectures  before  the  Prussian  Court,  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Midland  Institute,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  &c. ;  and  from  his  own  reputation,  and  the 
attractiveness  of  his  subject,  the  hall  w’as,  as  might  be  supposed, 
completely  filled.  The  extraordinary  monolithic  temples  on  the 
sea  shore,  the  submerged  city  of  Bali,  the  Juggernaut  car,  temple 
of  Kaloogoomulla,  &c.,  will  be  the  illustrations  of  the  lecture 
on  January  18th. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

On  Saturday  last  the  general  tone  of  the  market  was  firm, 
and  business  was  quite  up  to  the  average.  Consols  were 
steady  at  Friday’s  prices.  Foreign  Securities  were  generally 
better  ;  Turkish  and  ICgyptian  being  the  exceptions.  Mexican 
also  were  slightly  we^er.  In  Railway  Shares  there  was  a 
nearly  general  rise,  ranging  from  1  in  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
to  i  in  Midland.  North  British  fell  1 J.  The  demand  for 
discount  was  very  small  ;  and  of  this  the  Bank  got  scarcely 
ai^,  the  rate  in  the  open  market  being  quite  ^  below  the 
official  minimum. 

Prices  on  Monday  suffered  a  general  decline.  Consols  fell  1 ; 
and  in  Foreign  Securities  there  was  an  almost  general  weak¬ 
ness,  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  being  the  most  notable 
exceptions.  The  New  Egyptian  Loan  feU  and  other 
Egytian  and  Turkish  bonds  were  also  very  weaK.  Peruvian 
1872  fell  1^.  In  the  Railwray  Market  the  same  features  were 
noticeable  ;  Great  Eastern  and  Metropolitan  being  the  only 
noteworthy  exceptions.  Brighton  fell  2|^,  North  British  1^, 
and  other  lines  J  to  1.  On  Tuesday  Consols  were  quiet,  but 
otherwise  the  tone  of  the  market  was  very  depressed. 
Foreign  Securities  were  very  heavy,  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
being  again  conspicuous.  Spanish  Bonds  mllied  a  little  on 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Cartagena.  Railway  Shares  again 
suffered  a  severe  decline,  the  fall  ranging  from  in  North 
British  to  I  in  South- Kistern.  On  Wednesday  the  tendency 
of  the  market  was  decidedly  better.  Consols  were  unaltered, 
but  in  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  much  buoyancy  ;  Egyptian, 
Turkish,  Uruguayan,  Peruvian,  Chilian,  and  Italian  rising 
considenibly.  In  Railway  Shares  there  was  also  a  rise,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  North  British  and  South-Eastern,  the 
change  did  not  exceed  f.  On  Thursday  Consols  rose  J,  and 
in  Foreign  Securities  the  upward  movement  continued, 
Turkish  and  Honduras  being  exceptions.  Spanish  Bonds 
were  very  buoyant.  In  Railway  Shares,  though  the  balance 
of  changes  was  favourable,  the  movements  were  not  all  in 
one  direction.  The  extremes  were  North-Eastern,  which 
rose  H,  and  North  British,  which  fell  J. 

The  reduction  of  the  Bank-rate  of  discount  on  Thursday 
to  per  cent,  was  generally  anticipated  ;  good  bills  having 
been  taken  freely  throughout  the  week  at  3^.  The  rate  in 
the  open  market  lias  not  been  materially  affected  by  the 
change  in  the  official  minimum.  The  demand  is  good. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  we*  k  ended 
on  Wednesday  show  a  decrease  of  228,996’/.  in  public  deposit.«i, 
and  of  1,240,469/.  in  other  deposits ;  the  former  now  being 
5,143,594/.,  and  the  latter  20,335,733/.  The  stock  of  bullion 
in  both  departments  is  22,864,168/.,  thus  showing  a  decrease 
of  79,553/.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  25,914,760/. 
or  a  decrease  of  18*2,665/.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  is  46J  per  cent.,  or  98.  3d.  in  the  pound. 

Messrs  Dimsdale,  Fowler,  Barnard,  and  Dimsdale  invite 
subscription  for  1,000,000/.  in  certificates  of  50/.  each  of  the 
Omnium  Stock  Trust.  The  certificates  are  issued  at  40/., 
and  will  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly,  and 
will  be  redeemed  at  par  out  of  surplus  profits  by  annual 
drawings.  The  company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pur¬ 
chasing  all  sorts  of  investments,  the  risk  to  individual  share- 
holdei*s  being  thus  diminished. 

We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  an  issue  of  25,116/.  in 
15  per  cent,  debenture  stock  of  the  General  Brazilian  Mining 
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Company,  Limited,  being  the  unallotted  portion  of  50,000/. 
debenture  stock  authorised  by  the  shareholders.  The  object 
is  to  derelope  the  mining  property  of  St  Anna  and  Itabira, 
which,  it  is  said,  can  done  by  “  a  comparatively  small 
further  expenditure.” 

The  Joint-Stock  Banks  are  now  allowing  only  2i  per  cent, 
for  deposits,  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  giving  only 
14  per  cent,  for  sums  under  500/. 

The  che(^ues  and  bills  passed  through  the  Bankers’  Clearing 
House  during  the  week  ended  on  Wednesday  last  amounted 
to  101,803,000/. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Pemvian  Government 
to  survey  the  guano  deposits  is  composed  as  follows: — Messrs 
Henry  Thierry,  Jos^  Antonio  Delfin,  Manuel  Destre,  Camilo 
Marquez,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ricardo  Chocano. 

The  Directors  of  the  London  and  St  Katharine  Docks 
Company  will  recommend,  at  the  meeting  on  the  29th  inst., 
a  dividend  of  2  per  cent  for  the  past  half-year,  setting 
aside  7,500/.  to  meet  contingencies,  and  carrying  20,185/.  to 
reserve. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday  : — 

Consols,  92|  to  f  for  Money,  and  92^  to  }  for  the  Account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  105|  to  105^  ;  ditto,  1885,  108i  to  108^  ;  ditto,  1887, 
1084  to  108| ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  1054  to  105I ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent. 
Funded  Loan,  102*  to  1021  ex  div. ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
First  Mortgage,  71 J  to  724;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  664  to 
574;  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  274to28;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  4(^ 
to  46| :  ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  7ljf  to  724;  Illinois 
Central,  90 J  to  914 ;  New  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares,  95|  to 
964  5  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  lOJ  to  20 ;  ditto  Third  Pre¬ 
ference,  3.54  36;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17^  to  17g. 

Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  64§  to  64 J;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  61 1  to 
61J;  Bolivian,  34  to  35;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1873, 
Scrip,  I  to  14  prem.;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  80  to  32  ;  ditto 
Seven  per  Cents.,  30  to  32 ;  Egyptian,  1868,  754  to  754  x  d ;  ditto 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1873,  67  to  68;  Khedive,  71S  to  71J;  French 
Rentes,  57^  to  58;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  102|  to  102J; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  92|  to  92|;  ditto  Scrip,  94  to  9*  prem.; 
Honduras,  14  to  15 ;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  73^  to 
731 ;  ditto,  1873,  704^  to  701 ;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1873, 
Scrip,  2  to  2f  prem.;  Italian,  1861,  582  to  68| ;  Mexican,  16 
to  164;  Paraguay,  35  to  37  ;  Peruvian,  1870,  62  j  to  62^ ;  ditto, 
1872,  514  to  olf;  Portuguese,  43  to  43.};  Russian,  1870,  99  to 
994 ;  ditto,  1871,  964  to  97 ;  ditto,  1872,  96^  to  96j  ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1873,  Scrip,  2  to  2;^  prem.;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
18  13-16  to  18  16-16 ;  San  Domingo,  23  to  25 ;  Turkish  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  401  div.  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 

1865,  584  to  581 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  62j^  to  534  ?  Six 
per  Cents.,  1871,  661  to  674  >  and  Uruguay,  774  to  77|. 

British  Railway  Shares  :  —  Caledonian,  1061  to  107 ;  Great 
Eastern,  491  to  60;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1674  to  168;  Great 
Western,  1284  to  128^ ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  1474  to 
1471  >  Brighton,  84*  to  854;  London  and  North-Western,  1634  to 
154;  London  and  South-Western,  II04  to  1101;  London,  Chat¬ 
ham,  and  Dover,  232  to  244;  ditto  Preference,  65|  to  65j; 
Metropolitan,  651  to  652;  Metropolitan  District.  27j  to  271;  Mid¬ 
land,  1384  to  1384;  North  British,  671  to  672;  North-Eastern, 
1742  to  174*;  Sheffield,  771  to  78;  South-Eastern,  1094  to 
1091 ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,"  934  to  93|. 


***  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unavailable 
Iflanuscripts.  These  inay  he  recovered  at  the  Publishing 
Office^  if  a  desire  for  their  preservation  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Writers. 
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HTHE  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  COMPANY 

JL  have  opened  a  BRANCH  OFFICE,  at  25  COCKSPUR-STREET, 
8.  W.,  lor  the  transaction  of  Passenger  and  Parcel  business,  including  the 
Indian  Parcel  Post. 


’PHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and  i 
■  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattkrton. — LAST  SIX  WEEKS. — JACK  IN  1 
THE  BOX;  or.  Harlequin  l.ittle  Tom  Tucker,  Grand  Christmas  Comic  1 
Pantomime,  will  be  performed  every  evening.  ITeceded  by  the  farce  of  1 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven.  3 
Prices  from  Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas.  Morning  Performances  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Cliildren  and  Schools  at  reduced  prices  J 
to  First  Circle,  Dress  Circle,  and  Stalls.  Doors  open  at  half  past  one.  3 
commence  at  two.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  revival  of  AMY  ^ 
ROBSART.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily. 


ADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  iu 

nectionwith  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


cou- 


New  Subjects  for  Lent  Term 

MATHEMATICS.— Twenty  Lectures  on  Ratio  and  Proportions,  by 
Professor  HENRICI.  at  3.30,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  beginning 
Jan.  10.  Fee.  £1  lls.ed. 

FRENCH  HISTORY.— Fifteen  Lectures, by  Professor  BEESLl,at  2.:K), 
on  Tuesdays,  beginning  .Tan.  20.  Fee,  £118. 

The  Classes  of  Engli.sh,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  Logic.  Constitu¬ 
tional  History  and  Physics,  will  meet  on  and  after  Monday,  Jan.  10;  of 
English  History  and  Hygiene  respectively,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  14,  and 
Friday.  Jan.  10. 

Prospectuses  to  be  had  in  the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  MILNE, 
Esq.,  27  Oxford-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 


London  dialectical  society,  I  Adam-street, 

Adelphi,  W.C. 

January  2l8t.— CHARLES  R.  DRYSDALE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  “On  the 
Mortality  of  Single  and  Married  Persons.’’ 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


SUNDAY  lecture  S  0  C  I  E  T  Y.  —  Twenty- 

four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  18th  of  January,  1874,  commeHcingat  Four  o’clock  precisely,  MONCURK 
D.  CONWAY,  Esq.,  on  “Mystical  Zoology,  and  the  Traces  of  Animal 
Worship  in  England.” 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door :— One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
aud  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


QUNDAY"  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE, 

O  FREEMASONS’  TAVERN,  GREAT  QUEEN-STREET. 

January  18th,  at  7.— Lecture  by  Captain  LYON  on  “INDIA.  Its 
People,  Temples,  and  Religion.”  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  Dissolving 
Views  from  Photographs  taken  by  him  for  the  Government.  To  be  followed 
by  a  Selection  from  Handel’s  Oratorio  of  “Judas  Maccabeus.”  Soloists— 
Miss  Alice  Barth,  Mr  .1,  W.  Turner,  and  5Ir  Jennings.  Full  Choir.  Tickets 
at  the  doors  (open  6.30),  6d.,  Is  .  and  28.  6d. 

January  25tn. — Captain  LYON’S  concluding  Lecture.  Followed  by 
Selectious  from  Costa’s  “  Ell  ’’  and  “Naaman.” 

SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE  (near  Moorgate  Station  and  Finsbury 
Pavement  Tram  Terminus).  January  llth,at7. — Mrs  Dr  MARY  FOWLER 
will  lecture  on  “Strong-minded  Women.”  Followed  by  Selections  Irora 
“St  Paul  ”  and  “  Elijah.”  Soloists — Miss  Villiers,  Miss  Jenny  Pratt,  and 
Mr  Horsley.  Band  and  Chorus. 

January  25th.— H.  SAND  WITH,  Esq..  C.B.,  D.C.L.— Lecture  on  his 
“  Adventures  in  the  East.”  Followed  by  Music.  Tickets,  3d.,  Od.,  and  Is. 

R.  M.  MORRELL.  Hon.  Sec..  256  High  Holborn. 

CHAS.  BLAKE,  Hon.  Sec.,  Eastern  Branch. 


Cancer  hospital,  Brompton,  and  IC7  Piccadilly, 

London.  Offices,  167  Piccadilly  (opposite  Bond-street). 

The  following  FORM  of  LEGACY"  is  respectfully  recommended : — 

“I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Cancer  Hospital,  situate  in  the  Fulham-road,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  and 

at  167  Piccadilly,  the  sum  of  JK - (free  of  legacy  duty),  to  be  paid  out 

of  my  personal  estate,  not  charged  on  land,  to  be  applied  towards  carrying 
on  the  charitable  designs  of  the  said  Institution. 


Issue  of  £25,116,  in  15  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock,  being  tbe  Balance 
unissued  of  the  £50,000  Stock  authorised  by  the  Shareholders  in 
General  Meeting. 

The  general  Brazilian  mining  company, 

LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acta  of  1862  and  1867). 

.  a 

TRUSTESS  FOB  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCK -HOLDERS. 

Josinh  Atwool,  Esq. 

Edmund  Kell  Blytn,  Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

Adolphus  W.  Young,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Josiah  Atwool,  Esq. 

Herbert  Hardie,  Esq. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Wilkins,  Blytb,  and  Marsland,  10  St  Switbin's-laue. 
AGENTS. 

Messrs  J.  Bramley-Moore  and  Co  ,  Liverpool. 

Messrs  John  Moore  and  Co.,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

BANKERS. 

The  Imperial  Bank,  Limited,  6  Lothbury,  London. 

OFFICES. 

86  London  Wall,  E.C. 


It  being  confidently  believed  that  a  comparatively  small  further  expendi¬ 
ture  will  fully  develop  the  mineral  riches  of  the  St  Anna  and  Itabira 
properties,  and  render  them  dividend-paying  mines,  it  has  been  decided  to 
issue  the  unallotted  portiou  of  the  £50,000  Debenture  Stock  authorised  by 
the  Shareholders  in  General  Meeting,  and  the  Directors  are  prepared  to 
receive  applications  for  such  stock  on  or  before  the  22nd  instant. 

The  terms  of  issue  are  as  follows 

10  per  Cent,  on  application. 

10  per  Cent,  on  allotment. 

And  further  instalments  as  required,  in  sums  not  exceeding 
20  per  Cent.,  and  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  2  months. 

Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Imperial  Bank.  Limited, 
Lothbury,  London,  or  at  86  London  Wall,  where  also  full  particulars  can 
be  obtained. 
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MESSRS  DIMSDALE,  FOWLER,  BARNARD,  and  DIMSDALE,  BANKERS,  50  CORNHILL,  LONDON, 

will  receive  Subscription  for  £1,000,000  of 

THE  OMNIUM  STOCK  TRUST, 

IN  OEETIFIOATES  OF  £50  EACH, 

TO  BE  ISSTTBB  ^T 

Payments  to  be  made  : — £5  on  Application ;  £5  on  Allotment ;  £10  on  the  1st  of  March  ;  £10  on  the 

1st  of  April ;  and  £10  on  the  1st  of  May. 


The  Certificates  will  bear  Coupons  of  Interest  at  the  Rate  of  Five  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  payable  Half-Yearly, 
equal  to  £6  5s.  on  the  Issue  Price,  and  will  be  Redeemed  at  PAR  out  of  Surplus  Profit  by  Annual  Drawings. 

THE  TRUST  TO  TERMINATE  IN  TWENTY  YEARS. 


TRUSTEES. 

R.  N.  FOWLER,  Esq.,  M.P.  ) 

Sir  SILLS  JOHN  GIBBONS,  Bart.  >  Trustees  of  the  Governments  Stock  Investment  Company,  Limited. 

JAMES  GOODSON,  Esq.  ) 

The  Honourable  F.  WALPOLE,  M.P.  for  North  Norfolk. 

JOHN  PATERSON,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  ex-Sheriff  of  London. 

FRANCIS  BENNOCH,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Governments  Stock  Investment  Company,  Limited. 

Captain  R.  W.  PELLY,  Deputy-Chairman  ,,  ,, 

JAMES  HARTLEY,  Esq.,  Sunderland,  Director  ,,  ,, 

CERTIFICATE-HOLDERS’  COMMITTEE. 

(To  be  elected  at  the  Meeting  of  Subscribers,  to  be  called  immediately  after  Allotment  and  before  the  investment 

of  any  portion  of  the  Capital.) 


The  principle  of  investment  in  Forei^jn  and  Colonial  Stocks  and  other 
undertakings  by  spreading  the  investment  over  a  variety  of  securities, 
whereby  the  risk  is  diminished,  and  the  investor  of  moderate  means  obtains 
similar  advantages  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  large  capitalist,  is  now  well 
known  and  appreciated. 

The  Trusts  formed  on  this  principle  have  been  eminently  successful,  but 
hitherto  each  Trust  has  confined  its  operations  to  one  special  class  of 
Htocks;  thus  there  are  Foreign  and  Colonial  Government  Stock  Trusts,  i 
Submarine  Cable  Trust.  Share  Investment  Trust,  Railway  Share  aud  Kail-  ' 
way  Debenture  Trusts,  Water  and  Gas  Trusts,  &c.  j 

The  object  of  this  Trust  is,  as  its  name  implies,  to  form  an  “  Omnium  ”  I 
Stock,  to  embrace  all  the  above-mentioned  and  other  classes  of  Stock,  and  it  ^ 
is  submitted  that  greater  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  Certificate  holder 
thau  are  obtained  in  a  Trust  limited  to  one  class  or  description  of  security.  | 

The  price  of  issue  of  the  Omnium  Stock  will  be  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent, 
cr  £40  for  each  Certificate  of  £50. 

The  amount  subscribed  will  be  Invested  in  the  carefully  selected  Stocks 
or  Obligations  of  British,  Foreign  or  Colonial  Governments,  States.  Pro¬ 
vinces  or  Municipalities  ;  aud  in  Stocks,  Shares,  Bonds,  Debentures,  Obli¬ 
gations  or  other  Mortgage  Securities  of  Railways,  Telegraphs  or  other 
undertakings  ;  not  more  than  one-twentieth  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
subscribedto  be  invested  in  any  one  undertaking. 

The  prices  and  amounts  of  each  Stock  purchased  will  be  specified  in  the  ! 
Scliedule  to  the  Trust  Deed,  and  power  will  be  taken  for  the  Trustees  to  sell  . 
or  disfiose  of  any  of  the  Securities  and  replace  the  same  by  others,  such  ' 
alteration  to  be  notified  at  the  next  General  Meeting  of  the  Certificate 
holders.  | 

The  annual  receipts  by  the  Trustees  will  be  first  applied,  after  deduction  \ 
of  expenses  and  cost  of  replacements,  where  realisations  have  fallen  short 
of  cost  price,  in  paying  the  interest  upon  the  Certificates ;  the  excess  will  be  i 
applied  as  a  Sinking  Fund  in  repaying  the  Certificates  at  par  by  Annual 
Drawings  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  Notary  Public  in  the  month  of 
J  uly  in  each  year  after  1874.  i 

The  amounts  received  by  the  Trustees  from  drawn  Bonds  will  be  first 
applied  in  purchasing  Stocks,  &c.,  of  the  value  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
.^nds  so  drawn.  By  this  means  the  capital  of  the  Trust  will  remain  j 
intact  until  its  final  distribution,  thus  affording  a  more  direct  and 
oquitable  guarantee  to  those  whose  Certificates  remain  undrawn ;  the 
surplus  remaining  will  be  treated  as  revenue.  | 

The  Trust  will  be  terminable  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  by  which  time  ' 
the  Certificates  will  probably  have  been  paid  off;  the  Stocks  will  then  be  ' 
sold,  and,  in  case  there  should  be  any  Certificates  not  previously  drawn,  they 
will  be  paidofl',  after  which  the  balance  will  bedistributed pro  rata  amongst 
the  holders  of  the  reversionary  coupons.  i 

To  the  extent  of  the  amount  subscribed,  and  for  each  £40  of  the  total  > 
amount  paid,  a  Certificate  will  be  issued  of  £50,  with  Coupons  attached  j 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  payable  at  Alessrs  Diinsdale,  Fowler,  and  Co.,  , 
half-yearly  on  the  Ist  of  January  and  Ist  of  July  ;  the, first  Coupon  for  the  , 
proportion  of  the  half-year  falling  due  on  Ist  of  July,  1874. 

In  addition  to  the  Interest  Coupon,  a  Coupon  will  be  attached  to  the  Cer-  i 
titicate  representing  the  Share  accruing  to  the  Certificate  holder  in  the  | 
ultimate  division  ot  the  Trust.  This  Coupon  will  be  retained  by  the  holder  i 
when  his  Certificate  is  drawn  and  entitles  him  to  a  pro  raid  division  of  the  | 
ultimate  reversion.  > 

The  advantages  of  this  Investment  are — 

Ist.  Interest  at  £6  58.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

2ud.  A  bonus  of  £20  per  cent,  by  repayment  of  Capital  at  par. 

3rd.  A  reversion  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  divisible  amongst  the 
holders  of  reversionary  Coupons. 

If  the  Dividends  and  drawings  received  In  any  one  year  should,  from  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstances,  be  insuflicieut  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  interest  on 
the  Certificates,  the  deficiency  will  be  paid  in  priority  to  the  replacement  of 
investments  where  realisations  have  fallen  short  ot  cost  price,  and  to  the 
redemption  of  certificates. 

Annual  Meetings  will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  Committee 
of  Certificate  holders,  and  for  receiving  a  Report  and  Accounts  from  the 
Trustees.  Auditors  will  be  appointed  at  the  same  time  to  make  periodical 
investigations  of  the  Securities  of  the  Trust. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  allotment  a  Bleeting  will  be  convened  to 
appoint  a  Committee  on  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed. 


The  Stocks  and  Securities  will  be  deposited  in  fire-proof  safes,  of  which 
I  each  Trustee  shall  hold  a  key,  such  safes  to  be  deposited  in  the  strong  room 
!  of  the  Bankers. 

'  In  order  to  fix  the  amount  of  preliminary  and  management  expenses 
'  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Governments  Stock  Investment 
Company,  Limited,  by  which  every  expense  is  guaranteed,  including, 
advertising,  stamps,  legal  and  all  other  expenses,  ana  the  cost  of  purchasing 
the  Stocks  at  acommission  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  of  Stock 
purchased;  also  to  undertake  the  entire  management,  and  to  pay  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Trust  lor  a  commission  of  |  per  cent,  per  annum 
upon  the  capital  subscribed,  such  expenses  not  to  exce^  £2,500  per  annum. 
The  remuneration  to  Trustees  is  fixed  not  to  exceed  £1,000.  No  other 
expense  can  be  undertaken  without  the  assent  of  a  meeting  of  Certificate 
holders. 

Applications  to  be  made  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  a  Deposit 
of  £5  lor  each  Certificate. 

Subscribers  may  anticipate  their  payments  on  the  days  when  any  of  the 
instalments  fall  due,  and  will  be  allowed  a  discount  at  the  rate  of  £4  per 
centum  per  annum. 

The  subscription  to  the  Trust  is  limited  to  £1,000,000,  but  an  allotment 
will  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  if  a  part  only  is  subscribed, 
as  the  principle  of  the  Trust  is  the  same  for  a  less  amount,  and  the  expenses 
are  prorata  witli  the  amount  subscribed. 

In  case  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full  without 
deductions,  and  where  the  Certificates  allotted  are  less  than  the  number 
applied  for,  the  surplus  deposits  will  be  credited  towards  allotmeut. 

Provisional  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  allotment 
letters,  which  will  be  held  until  the  last  payment  is  made,  when  they  will 
be  exchanged  for  permanent  Certificates  with  Coupons  attached. 

As  the  permanent  Certificates  will  be  made  to  bearer,  the  greatest 
facility  will  be  given  to  parties  desirous  of  parting  with  the  investment  by 
sale,  legacy,  or  transfer.  Any  Certificate  holder  can,  however,  have  his 
Certificate  registered  at  any  time. 

Draft  of  the  Trust  Deed  and  the  Contract  referred  to,  with  form  of  tlie 
Certificate,  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Governments  Stock  Investment 
Company,  Limited,  33  Cornhill,  £.C.  l^rospectuses  and  forms  of  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  obtained  of  A.  W.  U^*,  Esq.,  Secretaiw,  at  the  same  address, 
as  also  of  Messrs  Carr,  Bannister,  Davidson,  and  Morriss,  70  Basinghall- 
street,  London,  the  Solicitors,  and  of  Messrs  Dimsdale,  Fowler,  Barnard 
and  Dimsdale,  the  Bankers,  50  Cornhill.  15th  Ja  uary,lS74. 

_  n 


THE  OMNIUM  STOCK  TRUST. 


ISSUE  OF  £1,000,000  OMNIUM  STOCK  AT  £80  PER  CENT.  IN 
£50  CERTIFICATES. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund  (care  of  Governments  Stock  Investment 
Company,  Limited),  33  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Having  paid  to  Messrs  Dimsdale,  Fowler,  Barnard,  and  Dimsdale,  to 
the  account  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Omnium  Stock  Trust,  the  sum  of 
£  as  a  Deposit  on  Certificates  of  £50  each  in  th<; 

said  Trust,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  number  of  Certificates,  and  I 
engage  to  pay  toe  further  Instalments  of  £35  per  Certificate  upon  that  or 
any  less  number  that  you  may  allot  to  me  at  the  times  named  In  the 
Prospectus,  in  default  of  which  my  previous  payments  will  be  liable  to 
forfeiture. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Description . 

Signature  . 

Date . . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  by  Applicant  desiring  to  pay  up  all  the  Instalments 

on  Allotment). 

I  desire  to  pav  up  my  Subscription  in  full  on  Allotment,  subject 
to  the  Discount  ot  4  per  cent. 

Signature . . . 
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Clerical,  medical,  and  general  life 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

13  St  James's-equare,  London,  S.W. 

City  Branch :  ^lansion-bousc  Buildings,  E  C. 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  ...  ...  £249,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over  ...  ...  £1,880,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  457,  assuring  ...  ...  £304,457 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  ...  ...  ...  ...  £9,770 

The  Ik)nu8  added  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was  ...  ...  £323,871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ...  ...  ...  £3,169,601 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ...  ...  £5,773,144 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  of  half  the  first  five  annual  Premiums  allowed  on  whole-term 
Policies  on  healthy  Lives  not  over  60  years  of  age. 

Endowment  Assurances  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  on 
attaining  a  specified  age. 

Invalia  Lives  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

REPORT,  1873. 

The  49th  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1873,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  at 
either  of  the  Society’s  Offices,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

COTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND  LIFE 

>  SOCIETY. 

London  Office,  28  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Established  1815. 


ASSURANCE 


Invested  Fund . £5,600,000. 

Annual  Income .  700,000. 

The  PROFITS  of  SEVEN  YEARS  of  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund 
Assurance  Society  will  be  DIVIDED  as  at  the  31st  of  December,  1873. 
A  careful  estimate  of  probable  results  justifies  the  conviction  that  an 
unusually  large  bonus  will  be  declared  on  this  occasion. 

The  Financial  year  ends  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1873,  but  as  some  time 
must  elapse  before  the  lists  can  be  completed.  Assurances  on  Proposals 
LODGED  BEFORE  the  .3l8t  of  JANUARY,  1874,  will  RANK  as 
CURRENT  from  the  Slst  of  DECEMBER,  1873,  and  thus  wiU  RECEIVE 
a  FULL  YEAR’S  BONUS. 

ARCHIBALD  DAY,  Secretary  in  London. 
West-end  Agent— Mr  ANDREW  THOMSON,  49  Pall-mall. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

J.  1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFIC-E,  Lombard-street  and  Charing- 

cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

WM.  LOVELL, 
^ecrtiants— ^  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

OKIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATIOX  COMPANV  book  Pas- 


sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 
From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every Inursday, 

MALTA  /  at  a  p.m. 

ADFN^^^^^^  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f 
BOMBAY  )  at  a  p.m.  \  morning.  \ 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Jnn. 
1,  15,  and  29, 
ut  2  p.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
Jan.  9,  23,  and 
Feb.  6,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


Monday,  Jan.  12, 
26,  and  Feb.  9, 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


.w  T .  \  inursaay,  .lan.  /friday  morning,  f  Monday,  Jan.  26, 

AUSTRALIA  I  15,  at  2  p.in.,j  Jan.  23,  aisdj  at  5  a.m.,  and 
NEW  ZEALAND  r  &  every  fourth  i  every  fourth]  every  fourth 
)  Thursday.  (  Friday.  [  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  I’assengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamer^  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 


Monday,  Jan.  26. 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


Passengers  are  now  bo<»ked  through,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  otfleps.  122  Leadenhall-streef.  E.C. ;  and  for 
J’assenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Coekspur-street,  S.W 


SUDDEN  O  U  R  N  I  N  G. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  iiiournin<«- 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  witli 
then:  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figure.s,  and  at  tne  same  price 
as  if  purcliased  at  the  London  General  5Ioiirning  Warehouse,  in  Kcreiit- 
Htreet.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
243,  24.5,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street.  ' 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 
X  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs 
Elklngton  and  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  employed 
as  sucli,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  real  silver.  j 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for  finish  and  durability, 

as  follows:  .  Fiddle  or  Bead  or  King’s  or 

Patterns-  Old  Silver.  Thread.  Shell. 


12  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons . 

12  Dessert  forks . 

12  Dessert  spoons . 

12  Tea  spoons . 

6  Kgg  spoons,  gilt  bowls  . 
2  Sauce  ladles  . 

1  Gravy  spoou  . . 

2  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls  . 
I  Mustard  spoon,  gilt  bowl 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs . 

1  Pair  of  fiih  carvers . . 

1  Butter  knife . 

1  Soup  ladle . . 

1  Sugar  sifter  . 


£  s.  d. 
2  6  . 
2  6  » 
1  11  . 
1  11  . 
I  2  6 
.  13  6 
.  9  . 
.  9  . 
.  4  6 

.  2  3 
.  4  . 
1  4  6 
.  3  9 
.  12  . 
.  4  . 


9  5  6 


12  6  6 


Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices.  An  oak  chest  to  contain 
the  above,  and  a  relative  number  of  knives.  3tc.,  £2  ISs.  A  second  quality 
of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  24s.  per  dozen.  Dessert,  ISs, 
Tea  Spoons,  l2s.  6d.  ^  ^ 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  white  metal .  £3  ISs.  to  £25 

Do.  Electro  Silver  on  nickel  .  £10  to  <£24 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel A  set  of  four,  plain  elegant 
pattern,  £9;  a  set  of  four,  beaded  pattern,  £10  10s. ;  a  set  of  four,  fluted 
pattern,  £12  10s. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns,  from  £14  to  £26. 

Cruet  Frames,  Electro  Silver:  — 

Three  glasses  .  128.  to  £2  6  .  Seven  glasses  . £1  ISs.  to  £7  10  . 

Four  do . 15s.  to  2  18  .  Biscuit  Boxes .  14s.  to  5  10  . 

Six  do . £1  48.  to  4  16  .  Warmers . £7  28.  6d.  to  15  15  . 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  468.  to  £9  128.  the  dozen  pair. 
Cases  from  Ss.  ,  ^  , 

Fish  Eaters— Knives,  from  458.  to  968.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from 
£4  4s.  to  £8  88. 6d.  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  88.  and  ISs.  Fish  Carvers, 
in  cases,  from  ISs.  to  848.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  aiid  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman -street ;  4,5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  partK  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  W’lLLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Impr<*ves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  tjirougbout  the  World. 

PT  LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

J.  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portmon-square),  and 
28  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.— Tlie  .idniirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SUN,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Mugeesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITi  of  the  STU.MACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GUU'l,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  w’orld. 

JOSEPH  (JILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.  dealers  throughout  the  worli 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREA.M  of  IRItdl  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brand v  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label.aml  Cork  branded  ^  ^^ranay.  xsote 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCIIFIELD-STRKET,  OXFOUD-STREET  W 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS 

table  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Jloderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BlRjIINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  IJrcad-strett. 
Established  1807. 
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DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 
CHLORODYNE.  — 


’  > 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 


regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  tlie  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  aiscovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Thysicians,  London),  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  Ac. 

*«*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had 
received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that 
Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1864. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1864. 


CAUTION. — BKWABB  OF  PIBACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Coliis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  Times,  13th  July,  1864.  •• 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  IM.,  28.  Od.,  48.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  “  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Govern- 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 

SEVENTY  YEAKS  of  SUCCESS  have  proved  beyond 

question  that 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL 
Prevents  Hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  Grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair, 
cleanses  it  from  Scurf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes  it  Beautifully  Soft,  Pliable, 
and  Glossy.  For  Children,  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the 
basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair. — Price  38.  6d.  and  78.  Family  bottles 
(equal  to  4  small),  lOs.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  218. 

ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR 

Exerts  the  most  soothing,  cooling,  and  purifying  action  on  the  Skin,  eradi¬ 
cates  Freckles,  Tan,  Pimples,  Spots,  Discolouration,  and  other  Cutaneous 
Visitations,  and  renders 

THE  SKIN  SOFT,  CLEAR,  AND  BLOOBIING. 

Price  48.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

Or  Pearl  Dentrihce,  compounded  of  Oriental  Ingredients,  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  Improving  and  Beautifying  the  Teeth,  Strengthening  the  Gums, 
and  in  rendering  the  Breath  Pure  and  Flagrant.  It  emdicates  Tartar  from 
the  Teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whitenesa- Price  28.  9d.  per  box. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Look  to  Your  Health.— Any 

abrupt  change  in  the  weather  always  causes  much  disordered  action 
in  the  human  body.  It  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  rectify  every 
irregularity  without  delay,  whicli  it  is  iu  the  power  of  every  one  to  do  by 
taking  Holloway’s  I’ilis.  These  ITlIs  are  the  best  preventives  of  indigestion, 
and  the  mildest  aperients  ever  prescribed.  They  purify  and  cool  the  blood, 
and  equalise  the  circulation  through  the  system,  even  to  the  minutest 
vessel  of  the  skin.  Tliey  act  admirably  on  the  liver  and  kidneys.  By  these 
salutary  effects  many  ailments  are  averted,  and  more  serious  illness  pre¬ 
vented.  Persons  subject  to  bilious  attacks,  tlatulency,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  rheumatic  gout,  will  be  benefited  by  this  treatment. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Read  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  {post  free). 

JANUARY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  &e.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Bliscellaneous  Shares.  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  POULTBT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISH  BD  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbdbt,  London,  E.C. 


INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

-L  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  montii,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Bloney  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  payins?' from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
6s.  annually. — PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 

Just  ready,  price  Is., 

r>EMARKS  on  the  REPORT  of  the  COMMITTEE  of 

t  the  HOUSE  of  LORDS  on  IMPROVEMENT  of  LAND  (1873). 
By  WILLIAM  FOWLER,  M.P. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  GALPIN. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  &c. 

ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OB  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


NO.  2  NOW  READY  OF 

The  new  quarterly  magazine. 

Price  28.  6d. 

A  Social  and  Literary  Periodical. 

Two  Tales  of  considerable  length  are  begun  and  ended  in  each  Number. 
The  Magazine  is  open  to  authentic  Travel,  to  Biography,  and  to  Papers 
on  Topics  of  Social  and  General  Interest. 

The  *’  New  Quarterly  Magazine  ’’  contains  moie  printed  matter  than  any 
published  Magazine. 

Contents  of  No.  2 : 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (continued).  By  John  Latouche. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘EVELINA.’ 

SPLENDIDE  MENDAX  :  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfleld. 

RARE  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  Ludwig  Ritter. 
SULLY:  SOLDIER  AND  STATESMAN. 

WINTER  IN  MADEIRA. 

ON  THE  STAGE:  a  Story. 

SPIRITUALISM :  a  Note. 

London :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick-house,  Patemoster-row. 

Ready  this  day,  a  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  1 

postage  2d., 

THE  SILIAD. 

By  the  Authors  of  *  The  Coming  King.’ 

London :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick- house,  Patemoster-row. 

To  H  N  S  T  uXR  T  mil  lT 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
‘  The  Examiner  ’  of  May  17. 

I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bocrnb. 

11.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thornton, 
C  B 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henkt  Trimen,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICIS3IS.  By  William  Minto.M.A. 
VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Lew. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 
Professor  W.  A.  Honteb,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnes,  M.A. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Henrt  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Fawcett. 

XL  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.A. 

TOOETnER  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS.”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.S.  Mill. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  by  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
j  ‘  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ^  EXAMINER: 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II._WOMEN’8  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III.— WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV.— THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.-WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

Vlll.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.-THE  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

“  The  Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  entitled  ‘  The 
Woman  Question,’ embrace  n  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  w'e  are  mucli  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  tlie  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— TAe  Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post.  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2s.,  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

£.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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HENRY  S.  KING  AND  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Immediately,  crown  8ro.  cloth,  5s. 

I>ESPONSIBILITY  in  MENTAL  DISEASE.  By 

i  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  M.D. 

•«*  Being  Volume  Vlll.  of  the  *  International  Scientific  Series.’ 

Just  Published,  crown  8ro,  with  130  Illustrations,  cloth.  5s. 

Animal  locomotion  ;  or,  Walking,  Swimming,  and 

Flying.  With  a  Dissertation  on  Aeronautics.  By  J.  BELL 
PETTIGREW,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

*,*  Being  Voiume  VII.  of  the  ‘International  Scientific  Series.’ 

Just  ready,  crown  8vo.  cloth, ,3s.  Od. 

fTiHE  PLACE  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  :  the  Introductory 

-L  Lecture  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  1873-4 ;  to  which  is  added  Essays  on 
the  Law  of  Human  Life,  and  on  the  Relation  between  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Worids.  By  JAMES  HINTON. 

Crown  8ro.  cloth  extra.  68. 

rpHE  EXPANSE  of  HEAVEN  :  a  Series  of  Essays  on 
JL  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  I 
“  A  very  charming  work."— S/a tu/ard.  I 

“  Fuli  of  thought,  readable,  and  popular."— BriffAton  Gazette. 


13  Great  Maelboeough-btbebt. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  of  the  EIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PERCEVAL;  Including  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson, 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  308. 

“  As  a  contribution  to  political  and  Parli.aracntary  history  Mr  Spencer 
Walpole's  work  possesses  considerable  value.” — Saturday  Review. 

”  This  important  biogrm)hy  will  at  once  take  rank  in  our  political  litera¬ 
ture,  both  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and  his  period,  as  also 
for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness.”— Poet. 

A  valuable  addition  to  our  Parliamentary  history.  The  book  is  full  of 
interest.”— Daily  Aetes.  • 

“A  very  valuable  and  interesting  biography.”— Sfanaara. 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  vols.,  8vo.  30s. 

“Lord  WiUiam  Lennox  records  his  experiencea  so  as  to  amuse  and 
interest  his  readers.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.  By' Walter 

THORNBURY.  2Tol8..  2ll 

“  A  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting  book.”— Daily  News.  t 


Ja.ti-Ubu.hcd, crown 8to. cloth, S..  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.'  By  the 

\lirORDS  of  HOPE  from  the  PULPIT  of  the  TEMPLE  Author  of  *  The  Ladye  Shakerley.’  1  vol.,  78.  6d. 

f  T  CH  U RCH.  By  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple.  “  The  whole  narrative  is  picturesque,  graphic,  and  entertaining.”- Posf.  • 

rpiIE  HIGHER  STNirVolume.  By  the  Eev.  THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

X  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  Author  of -The  soul-.  Exoda..'<k«,  VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  ,  By  Mary 

Just  Published,  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  7s.  6d.  CECIL  HAY.  3  vols. 

COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste,’ 

&c.  3  vols. 

Shortly,  post  8vo.  illustrated  with  several  Pliotographs  and  a  Map. 

f\N  the  HOAD  to  KHIVA.  By  David  Ker,  who  The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

accompanied  the  Russian  Forces  on  the  Recent  Expedition.  *  ST  OLAVE’S,’  &c.  3  vols. 

This  work  will  contain  various  hitherto  unpublished  particulars  “An  unquestionably  interesting  story.  We  like  ‘The  Blue  Ribbon’  very 
respecting  the  Khivan  expedition,  as  well  as  a  minute  description  much.” — Spectator. 

of  the  whole  country'  between  the  Russian  frontier  of  Europe  and  “  An  admirable  story.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  original  and  skil- 
Afglianistan.  It  will  be  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  on  the  fully  worked  cat,  and  an  interest  is  cast  round  her  which  never  flags.  The 
snot,  and  will  be  further  enriched  by  a  copy  of  the  Russian  offlcial  sketches  of  society  in  a  Cathedral  city  are  very  vivid  and  amusing.” — 
Map  of  Captain  Leusilin  which  accompani<M  the  Russian  forces.  Morning  Post. 


Shortly,  post  8ro.  with  a  map,  cloth. 

rpHE  IIUSSIANS  in  CENTRAL  ASIA  :  a  Critical 

JL  Examination,  (Ipwu  to  the  Present  Time,  of  the  Oeograp^T^d 
.  History  of  Central  Asia.  By  Baron  F.  Von  iIELLWAlD. 
Translated  by  Lieut. -CoL  THEODORE  WIRG3IAN,  LL.B. 

Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  8vo.  cloth  extra,  2Is. 

rPENT  LIFE  with  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  in  NORWAY. 

-I-  By  HUBERT  SMITH.  With  a  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations 
by  WHYMl'KR. 

‘*  VVriWen  in  a  very  lively  style.  We  hope  that  many  will  read  it 
and  find  in  it  the  same  amusement  as  ourselves.” — Times. 


8vo,  with  Four  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  cloth,  lOs.  6d.  i 

rrilE  MISHMEE  HILLS  ;  being  an  ACCOUNT  of  a 

J-  Journey  made  in  an  Attempt  to  Penetrate  Thibet  from  Assam,  to  \ 
open  New  Routes  lor  Commerce.  By  T.  T.  COOPER. 

“  A  charming  book  of  travels.” — Athenceum.  j 

“  Will  be  of  gri‘at  use  in  India  and  among  Indian  merchants  here  ;  I 
contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  that  will  interest  ordinary  readers. 
It  Is  especially  rich  in  sporting  incidents.” — Standard.  j 

8to,  with  a  Map,  cloth,  128.  j 

^HE  ALPS  of  ARABIA  ;  or,  Travels  through  Egypt* 
.L  8inal,  Arabia,  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  WILLIAM  CHARLES  I 
MAUGHAN.  j 

“  He  writes  freshly  and  with  competent  knowledge.” — Standard. 

‘“  Very  readable  and  instructive.”— Jo/ia  Bull. 

“A  pleasant  and  agreeable  hook.”— CiVif  Service  Gazette. 

Shortly,  square  crown  8vo,  with  G  illustrations,  cloth.  ' 

Lays  of  a  knight  errant  in  MANY  LANDS  :  a  ! 

Book  for  the  Young.  By  Major-General  Sir  VINCENT  KYRE,  j 
C.B..  K.C.S.I.  Lays  of  Pharaoh  Laud,  of  Home  Land,  of  Wonder  ' 
Land,  and  of  Rhine  Lund.  j 

Second  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

IN  STRANGE  COMPANY ;  or,  the  Note  Book  of  a 

Roving  Correspondent.  By  JAMES  GREENWOOD,  “The 


Koving  Corresponde 
Amateur  Casual.” 

“  A  bright  lively  bo 
“  Amusing  and  into 


book — Standard. 
iteresting,” — Vanity  Fair. 


New  and  cheaper  edition,  crown  8vo,  with  a  frontispiece,  cloth.  Cs. 

The  confessions  of  a  thug.  By  Col.  Meadows 

TAYLOR. 

•#*  Being  Volume  I.  of  ‘The  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Col. 
Sleadows  Taylor's  Indian  Tales.’ 

To  be  followed  by  ‘Tara,’  ‘Ralph  Darnell,’  and  “iXippoo 
Sultan." 

Just  ready,  crown  8vo,  with  a  frontispiece,  cloth,  38.  OJ. 

A  FIGHT  for  LIFE.  By  Moy  Thomas. 

Being  Volume  IX.  of  ‘  Tlie  Coruhill  Library  of  Fiction.’ 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  05  Coruhill,  and  12  Patemoster-row. 


j  “  The  whole  narrative  is  picturesque,  graphic,  and  entertaining.”- Post.  • 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  By  Mary 

CECIl.  HAY.  3  vols. 

COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste,’ 

&c.  3  vols. 

The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

■ST  OLAVE’S.’ &c.  3 vols. 

“  An  unquestionably  interesting  story.  We  like  ‘The  Blue  Ribbon’  very 
much."— Spectator. 

“  An  admirable  story.  The  character  of  the  heroine  is  original  and  skil¬ 
fully  worked  oat,  and  an  interest  is  cast  round  her  which  never  flags.  The 
sketches  of  society  in  a  Cathedral  city  are  very  vivid  and  amusing.”- 
Morning  Post. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Coeluns, 

Author  ol  ’  MABQUIS  AND  MEKCHANT,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

ONE  'LOVE  “ill  MPB.  By  -  fiwiiA  M. 

PEARSON,  Author  of  ‘  Our  Adventures  in  the  War,’  &c.  3  vols. 

LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffresox. 

“  A  capital  novel,  as  sparkling  as  it  is  original  and  amusing.”— Posf. 

BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  ‘Breezlc  Langton,’  ‘  False  Cards,’  &c.  [Jan.  23. 

COMPLETION  OF  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 

On  the  29th  of  January  will  be  published,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations, 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 

VOL.  HI.,  1852-1870. 

CHAP3IAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth,  12s., 

THE  SACRED  ANTHOLOGY : 

A  BOOK  OF  ETHNICAL  SCRIPTURES. 

Collected  and  Edited  by  MONGURE  D.  CONWAY. 

This  work  contains  740  roadinw,  classifled  in  20  books.  These  chapters 
are  selected  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  classic  writers  of  India,  Cnina, 
Japan,  Burmah,  Siam,  Persia,  Arabia.  Saboea,  Egypt.  Ceylon,  Thibet, 
Syria,  Ancient  Russia,  and  Scandinavia ;  and  also  selections  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  in  revised  translations.  'They  are 
accompanied  with  full  Marginal  References,  a  List  of  Authorities,  Chrono¬ 
logical  Notes,  and  Index. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-bill. 

The  quarterly  review,  No.  271,  U  published 

THIS  DAY. 
contents: 

I.  WINCKELMANN. 

TI.  simplification  of  THE  LAW. 

III.  MARY  SOMERVILLE. 

IV.  SACERDOTALISM,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
V.  LOMBARD-STKEET. 

VI.  MILL’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

VII.  THE  DESPOTIS.M  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

VIII.  LETTERS  AND  WORKS  OF  MKRIMEE. 

IX.  RUSSIAN  SONGS  AND  FOLK-TALES. 

X.  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  LIBEBALS. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 
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